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Secretary Stimson: He Started From Scratch 
(See National Week) 























AT SOME BRITISH AIRFIELD 


MISSION COMPLETED! They’re some of Britain’s ‘‘Baltimore’’ Bombers—designed and built by Martin to meet R.A.F. tactical require- 
ments... What was their mission? It may have been a swift bombing raid. Or a long-range reconnaissance flight. Or to use their 
heavy fire power as fighters in air combat . . . More and more of these Martin ‘‘Baltimore’’ Bombers are joining the R. A. F.—in 


numbers that are bad news for aggressors. ... The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


\ 
Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 








CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S NO.1 CAR 


| Wise Buy 2 


OF THE 
LOW-PRICE FIELD! 






* Handsome tailoring 
Er ie and great roominess 
ee distinguish the interior 

; of Plymouth’s Finest. 












Most powerful of “All 3” low-priced cars—with new economy! 


OU MAKE a sound investment when 
, ge choose Plymouth’s Finest! In 
performance, beauty, economy—it’s the 
finest value in low-priced car history! 

You enjoy the greatest power of “All 3” 
—a full 95 H.P.—and new economy! The 
big engine cruises along with fewer revolu- 
tions per mile—saving gas and oil! 

Plymouth’s Finest is styled to stay beau- 
tiful. And the wide, low-slung design makes 
possible a marvelous new ride—extremely 


Buy Wise/y_ BUY PLYMOUTH | 


THE CAR THAT STANDS UP BEST 


soft, smooth and steady. Try it today! 

See Plymouth’s Finest at your Plymouth 
dealer’s. All prices and specifications sub- 
ject to change without notice. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

HEAR MAJOR BOWES, THURS.,C B.S. NETWORK 





PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Army Tanks «+ Anti-Aircraft Cannons + Army Trucks, Cars 
and Ambulances « Shells and Projectiles + Aircraft Parts and 
Assemblies + Defense Engineering - Marine and Industrial 
Engines + Diesel Engines * Oilite Bearings + Airtemp Heat- 
ing and Air Conditi g*P Cars and Trucks 
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RISING DEBT BURDEN 

Two major worries trouble the Adminis- 
tration today. Number one: Can the huge 
national debt be handled so as to avert in- 
flation? Number two: Will lend-lease op- 
erations wreck this nation’s trade position 
in postwar world markets? Here are Wash- 
ington’s informed views about our explo- 
sive money situation . . . opinions as to 
what must be done to prices, taxes, Gov- 
ernment planning, if disastrous postwar 
depression is to be avoided. Officials now 
are hedging on many an optimistic opinion 
of the recent past. 


WHAT OUR ARMY CAN DO 

The Navy is shooting now; the Army’s 
role is still uncertain. But what of the fu- 
ture? Would it—could it—fight if war 
breaks out in the Pacific? What kind of 
Army is it ...a “mass” army . . . another 
A.E.F.? The answers are part of this 
analysis of our land forces and their mis- 
sion. It compares our divisions with Ger- 
many’s; explains what units are most likely 
to take part in fighting in the future. 


HOW NAVY IS FARING................ P.14 


Ranging to within a short distance of 
American shores, Hitler’s underwater “wolf 
packs” are striking hard against U.S.- 
British sea strength. Their successes—their 
methods and operations—are recounted, 
analyzed in laymen’s terms, in this article. 
Reports from the Battle of the Atlantic 
may lead to changes in our naval strate- 
gy. The whole story is presented here. 


WARPLANE PRODUCTION 

Fifty thousand planes a year—that’s the 
goal set for the nation by President Roose- 
velt eighteen months ago. How far away is 
that goal today? The Pictogram tells the 
answer in a flash . . . presents a timely 
progress report on a vital aspect of the de- 
fense program. 


WAGE PLAN WANTED.................. P. 18 
Real issue behind the railway wage dispute 
tends to be obscured by the battle of words 
between railway men and union spokes- 
men. Here that issue is clearly stated .. . 
its implications fully revealed. Findings of 
the President’s Railway Board foreshadow 
White House decisions on national labor 
policy of vital significance to unions and 
employers alike. 


WHAT'S BEHIND THE URALS?........ P. 19 


Firmly convinced that Russia will fight to 
the finish, U.S. officials are stepping. up 
the pressure to get weapons to her forces. 
But help from abroad is not the only card 
in Stalin’s hand. Behind the Ural Moun- 
tains vast resources lie . . . raw materials 
enough to keep resistance alive—but not 
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enough for victory. This article lists Rus- 
sia’s strength behind her mountain barriers 
. .. points out why haste is so important if 
our guns and tanks and planes are to reach 
the embattled Russians in time. 


MR. ROOSEVELT ANSWERS 

“Things in a democracy do take a long 
time, and it is a mighty good thing that 
they do.” Thus, as any American might 
have put it, the nation’s Chief Executive 
restates his belief in the American way. 
The President’s Week presents Mr. Roose- 
velt’s talk with his neighbors at Hyde Park 
—an informal, provocative chat that an- 
swers questions bothering millions of peo- 
ple in the uncertainty of today. 


PRICE CONTROL STRUGGLE.......... P. 40 
What does Congress mean by “price con- 
trol?” For months the business world has 
wondered—and worried. Glimmerings of 
the answer are revealed in the bill ap- 
proved by the House Banking Committee. 
It leaves out wages; raises the lid on farm 
prices; pulls the “teeth” of enforcement 
plans. The Special Report tells why .. . 
explains what the Committee version 
would mean to retailers, landlords, work- 
ers. This is the background of Administra- 
tion charges that the bill as it now stands 
would help, not hinder, oncoming inflation. 


TAKING TAXES AT THE SOURCE....P. 44 
Self-interest is the mainspring of Treasury 
concern over inflation: the higher prices go, 
the more defense arms cost. And that’s 
why Secretary Morgenthau keeps hammer- 
ing at Congress for taxes that will take 
money directly out of buyers’ hands. He 
proposes the “withholding tax’”—deducti- 
ble from pay checks every week. The Fi- 
nance Week tells how the plan would work 

. what might snarl it up. Congressmen 
are wary of the idea, but the future favors 
its adoption. 
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Birth of a Battleship 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


N THE world’s largest Iron Range, 

the Mesabi of Minnesota, pic- 

tured here, they’re mining ore 24 hours 

a day. And it’s here that battleships 

are born—and tanks and trucks and 
planes and machine tools. 


They’re moving ore faster than it’s 
ever been moved before. And they’re 
depending on rubber to haul it off— 
tons and toms at a crack. On special 
tires designed by B. F. Goodrich 
engineers to stand up under punish- 
ment you’d never believe rubber could 
take, giant earth-moving vehicles wheel 
mountainous loads over any kind of 
surface—even jagged rocks. 


You may have no need for “earth 
movers.’’ But the development of these 
special “tough job’ truck tires is 
typical of the research constantly in 


progress at B. F. Goodrich to provide 
a better truck tire for every purpose. 

Take the new Speedliner Silvertown. 
In developing this truck tire, B. F. 
Goodrich engineers tossed away all old 
ideas of how a truck tire should be 
built—started right from scratch. As 
a result the Speedliner was designed on 
a new principle. 


For example, in this new type truck 
tire you get a thicker, 
heavier, deeper-cut, flatter 
tread. There’s a tremen- 
dous volume of extra rub- 
ber scientifically distribut- 
ed to give you the most in 
extra mileage. 


And both tread and 


body are fortified with 
Duramin, the amazing 


FIRST IN RUBBER r 


B. F. Goodrich chemical discovery that 
keeps rubber young, prolongs tire life. 

Actual mileage comparisons by truck 
owners prove this new Speedliner is 
delivering 25% more mileage than 
even our own great Silvertown of last 
year! Get the whole money-saving 
story! See your B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
or Goodrich Silvertown Store. 


“Goodrich | 
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STEEL SAVED FOR DEFENSE 
BY STAINLESS STEEL TRAINS 


America’s railroads today must share 
a too-limited supply of steel with the 
urgent demands of arms and ships. 
Defense is booming passenger travel. 
For millions of troops and civilians on 
the move, the country needs more cars 
— yet cars need steel! 


But fortunately, the railroads’ recent 
experience points to a favorable solu- 
tion. In the light, strong, modern cars 
built by Budd of stainless steel through- 
out, they have equipment that calls for 
much less steel than old-style cars, and 
that produces other important savings. 


Two twelve-car stainless steel Budd 
trains save almost a million pounds of 


—— 
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steel in construction — enough for a 
fleet of modern armored cars! 


Lighter by a third than conventional 
equipment, they release one out of 
three locomotives — and fuel in pro- 
portion — for other urgent jobs. 


Needing only a fraction as much 
maintenance and repair, and traveling 
safely on faster schedules, each Budd 
train can provide the service of three 
old-style trains — with great savings 
in time and labor. 


Budd’s application of stainless steel 
to cars was a milestone for railroading. 
And, constantly striving for improve- 
ment, Budd research has developed 


the use of a new and superior stainless 
steel. Utilizing manganese, it saves 
about half the nickel formerly used! 


In today’s emergency, stainless steel 
offers a unique solution to several 
vexing problems. For no other car 
material can produce such economies 
without serious sacrifice of safety, 
strength, long life, maintenance or 
operating costs. 


Cars built on this basis enable the 
railroads to meet today’s needs with 
equipment that will still be valuable in 
peaceful years to come. 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. PHILADELPHIA 


CARS SAVE STEEL FOR DEFENSE 


BUDD HELPS ARM EVERY BRANCH OF THE SERVICE. @ 


Bodies for tough Army cars and trucks, 


bombs and shells, stainless steel parts for fighting planes and Navy ships today come streaming off 
Budd's high-speed production lines. © Arming America's defenders is Budd's most urgent business today. 
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New sqvata 


It's well for individuals and businessmen to get set for more troubles, for 
price troubles, labor troubles, priority troubles, tax troubles. 

Reasons why are many..... 

Patchwork Government controls are developing new cracks; are about to break 
down again unless bolstered by strong White House and Congress action. 

But: Roosevelt is hesitating to do anything about strike control; is still 
sidestepping effective price control; is unwilling to go far in priority control. 

Congress is pulling away from price control; is balking at inflation con- 
trol through drastic tax increases; is dodging any strike control. 

SPAB is bogging down in priority control for lack of authority; is running 
into the same administrative troubles that caused an OPM crack-up. 

The result: A situation that's getting out of hand; that one of these days 
will break wide open in an inflationary spree unless brought under control. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Why patchwork controls are cracking.-e«e«e 

If railroad workers get a wage increase, then railroads will get a freight 
rate increase, then industry's costs are increased, then prices are raised to 
meet the higher costs. The result: One more pressure for inflation. 

Or, if SPAB cuts auto or refrigerator or other civilian output, workers 
with higher pay have fewer goods to acquire with their cash so that prices are 
bid up on available goods. The result: Still another inflation pressure. 

And if one union gets a closed shop then other unions demand it, then there 
are strikes, then fewer goods are produced, then workers with money to spend 
scramble for remaining goods. The result: More spiraling of prices. 

Also, if workers get more money and industry's prices rise, farmers demand 
more Government price fixing and farm prices rise, so labor must demand more to 
guard its living standard. The result: An endless.spiral, unless controlled. 

That's the situation now developing. It spells trouble. 


























Something very important to understandeceece 

First, about 85 per cent of increases in national income payments are go- 
ing to wages and salaries, very largely in low-income groups. 

Second, the bulk of the remaining increases are going to farmers. 

Third, tax increases designed to curb inflation, as recommended by the 
Treasury, would draw off no more than $100,000,000 from these groups through a 
tax on incomes; would fail to serve as an inflation check. 

Farmers and workers still are the privileged group; still are too strong 
politically to be forced by Congress or the White House to accept curbs. 





Roosevelt is scoring heavily in the propaganda war with Hitler; is putting 
the Germans on the defensive for the first time since this war began. 
Story of Hitler's plan for a new world religion, of his revised map of 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


South America was one telling stroke. Now: The billion dollars for Russia is 
another; is a reminder that the vast U. S. potential is coming into play. 
There are to be other such strokes. There are to be moves to demonstrate 
to wobbly neutrals that Hitler's star is sinking, not rising in this struggle. 
As for the war itself..... 
A second European front: It doesn't appear to be in the cards. Neither 
U. S. nor Britain is equipped to attempt a land offensive any place in Europe. 
In Russia: A front appears to be stabilizing, at least for the moment. 
But: It's going to be necessary for U. S. and Britain to get in war supplies. 
That brings up Finland: Purpose of pressure on Finland to make peace is re= 
lated to U. S.-British need to use the ice-free port of Murmansk; is tied in 
with need to induce the Finns to pull back from the rail line to Moscow. Pros-= 
pect: Not so good; not in the cards unless more pressure can be imposed. 
And Turkey: Lend-lease material is moving across Turkey; is dependent for 
transit on continued friendship of the Turks. Outlook: Uncertain, but improved. 
Over-all picture suggests that Hitler is in serious trouble; that Russian 
resistance is upsetting all Nazi calculations; that this war is a long one. 

















U. S.-Japanese relations gradually are moving to a showdown. 

Not that either side wants one. Neither does. But: U. S. can't ease its 
economic blockade of Japan without aiding an avowed enemy. And: Japan can't sit 
back very much longer without seeing her economic life strangled. 

As matters now stand: U. S. gains strength relative to Japan with every day 
that passes. Japan each day hopes for German victories that will assure her an 
easy victory. The result: Each side is playing for time at least temporarily. 

But: If German victories don't come soon, Japan will face the alternative 
of becoming a U. S. friend or of fighting. Inside view: She'll probably fight. 

Japan's special envoy, S. Kurusu, will try to sell the Japanese viewpoint. 














Once the teeth are drawn from this country's Neutrality Act... 

U. S. ships, manned by U. S. seamen, will move in convoy direct to Britain. 

U. S. ships will go to Canada; will move into the Mediterranean; will go to 
Australia. Briefly: The seas will again be open to American shipping. 

After that: It's highly probable that sinkings will increase; that more 
American .ives will be lost; that U. S. share of naval warfare will grow intense. 











Prevailing mood of Congress is to go slow in actions that touch the public 
pocketbook, to make sure first that voters are ready to shoulder new burdens. 

Taxes: Treasury is being given the cold shoulder on request for more taxes 
in 1941. Congress desire is to pass no more taxes before March 15; to find out 
how taxpayers take to levies already enacted. 

Social Security: Same applies. Strong sentiment for doing nothing that 
might look like using Social Security taxes to pay for the armament program. 

Price control: As good as dead, in any effective form, unless Roosevelt is 
ready to press for wage control. Farmers will refuse farm price control if 
workers balk at wage control. Labor isn't budging in opposition to wage control. 

Strikes: Any restraining law waiting on a Roosevelt request. No action 
otherwise. Desire of Congress is to avoid offending voters. 











Visitors comment on the President's vigor; on his physical and mental trim. 

Obviously: Mr. Roosevelt has made his big decisions. He's now at ease men- 
tally. He is taking regular, if brief, trips to get away from his desk in Wash- 
ington. There is no sign that present burdens are overwhelming him. 

But: It's also true that many domestic problems are going unsolved. 
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IMPORTANT: Jt may happen that here and 
there a Goodyear dealer this fall will be un- 
able to supply you instantly with your size 
Goodyear “G-3” All-Weather tread tire. If 
this should occur, please be patient. Do not 
blame him if his stock is momentarily low. 
There is a reason for it. This advertisement 
attempts to tell you what it is. 


HERE IS THE RIGHT of a 

man to stand on his own two 
feet, and with his own hands and 
talents carve out a place for him- 
self and his family. 


There is the right of a woman to 
look hopefully ahead, to raise up 
her brood in dignity and self- 
respect, undictated to save by her 
own mother-wisdom and con- 
science. 


There is the right of a boy to lead 
the hale, free life of boys, flying 
kites when the wind blows, play- 
ing cops and robbers when he 
wants, going to school when he 
must—and out of it all somehow 
shaping a future to a good pattern. 


There is the right of a small child 
to its chance for health and love 
and laughter, to a good start to- 
ward who-knows-what fine and 
useful life in years to come. 


Simple things, aren’t they, these 
things that spell America and add 
up to freedom! 


So simple, so wholesome, it seems 
daft that somewhere bombs 
scream down to blast them, 
tanks lunge to crush them, bul- 
lets fly to drive from the minds 
of men the idea that these 








are their rights, inalienable. 


Bat the bombs do fall, the tanks 
do roll, the bullets do fly—and in 
such a world our only shield seems 
to be more bombs of our own with 
bombers to carry them, more 
tanks and the cannon to arm 
them, more bullets and faster 


guns to fire them. 


So it is that from Goodyear {fac- 
tories meant for building things 
to enlarge life and make it better, 
now must flow in a swelling tide 
the things our country needs if 
we are to hold what we have. 


Skills and facilities developed 
that a peaceful world might have 
better tires, floor coverings, soles 
and heels, transmission belts and 
a thousand like useful 
things, now focus on the 
making of barrage 
balloons, bomber wings 
and tails, bullet-punc- 
ture-sealing inner tubes 
and fuel tanks, gas 
masks, rubber tank track 
treads and a host of 
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products for national defense. 


This is no choice of ours — like 
yourself, we would far rather 
spend our days making this a 
land where life can be richer, 
liberty enjoyed, where the pursuit 


of happiness can go steadily on. 


But when the decision lies be- 
tween helping our government 
prepare for impregnable defense 
of such things, or running the risk 
of having them swept away, there 
is no option and we feel as we 
know you do. 


That is why, for the time being, 
some Goodyear dealer may not 
have in stock the particular size 
and kind of Goodyear tire you 
want—simply because, that which 
we in America have, we 
intend to do our part 
to hold. 


Compared with holding it, 


what else matters? 
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Speeding Lend-Lease Aid to Russia . . . Threat of Rail Strike .. . 


Dispute Over Taxes, Price Control. . . Our Growing Output of Arms 


Shipping. While American vessels and 
German submarines continued their deadly 
hide-and-seek in the Atlantic, Congress 
made further progress in defining this 
country’s role in the war. Eleven days of 
vigorous Senate debate was climaxed by a 
vote of 50 to 37 to amend the Neutrality 
Act to permit arming of merchant ships 
and to allow them to enter combat zones 
and belligerent ports. 

The minority warned the move would 
plunge the U.S. into war, while supporters 
of the Administration declared it would 
stave off American participation. 

The toll of damage to American ships in 
the Battle of the Atlantic increased. The 
Navy reported that the U.S.S. Salinas, 
naval oil tanker, had reached port despite 
serious damage incurred when ‘the vessel 
was torpedoed without warning southwest 
of Iceland during the night of Oct. 29-30. 
(Page 14.) 

President Roosevelt, in a_ step  in- 
terpreted as a further preparation of the 
Navy for war, ordered the Coast Guard 
transferred from the Treasury Department 
to the Navy. Approximately 230 vessels 
fitted for various types of operations with 
the fleet were transferred. 


* * * 


Inflation control. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s appearance be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to propose that immediate steps 
be taken to enact a new $4,800,000,000 
tax bill again emphasized the growing 
seriousness of the inflation threat. At the 
same time, Administration officials at- 
tacked the price-control bill approved by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee as “worse than no bill at all.” 
(Page 40.) 

The Ways and Means Committee de- 
cided to defer “temporarily” consideration 


of Mr. Morgenthau’s suggestion for si- 
phoning off additional purchasing power 
and increasing revenues. (Page 44.) 


* * * 


Defense Production. Procedure in sup- 
plying goods to Russia became outlined 
more clearly with the President’s an- 
nouncement that $1,000,000,000 of lend- 
lease funds has been loaned to the Soviet. 
In a letter to Premier Stalin, Mr. Roose- 
velt specified that no interest will be 
charged on the loan and that repayment is 
not to start until five years after the war 
ends. (Page 19.) 

The President also directed Lend-Lease 
Administrator Stettinius to draft plans for 
sending defense supplies to Russia “as 
quickly as possible.” 

Another development in the defense 
production effort was the setting up of a 
“Joint Defense Production Committee” 
to co-ordinate Canadian and American fa- 
cilities for manufacturing war equipment. 

Progress in defense production was dis- 
closed by Secretary of War Stimson’s 
statement that American factories turned 
out about $80,000,000 worth of arms and 
munitions during October—about 80 times 
as much as in May, 1940, when the Nazis 
swept into France. 


* * * 


Railroads. Representatives of the major 
railroads announced reluctant acceptance 
of the recommendations of the fact-find- 
ing board appointed by the President to 
mediate the railroad labor dispute. But 
general chairmen of the five operating 
brotherhoods rejected the board’s findings 
and urged their chiefs to order a strike— 
an action which in effect calls for a strike 
Dec. 5. (Page 18.) 

More trouble also flared in another field 
of railway labor. President Roosevelt ap- 
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_ dispute between the 


pointed an emergency board to mediate a 
Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers. 


* * * 


Labor. Addressing delegates of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization from 35 
countries, President Roosevelt urged 
Americans to make “full sacrifice now” to 
defeat Germany. He declared that labor 
disputes should be entrusted to govern- 
mental mediation and denounced those 
“misguided” industrialists and labor lead- 
ers who put “their little victories over one 
another above triumph over Hitlerism.” 


* * * 


Critical materials. Plans for direct al- 
location of all critical materials used by 
American industry were announced by the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 
Donald Nelson, executive director for 
SPAB, was authorized to request the Of- 
fice of Production Management to make a 
detailed study of defense and civilian in- 
dustrial requirements for 1942 as a basi 
for the new program. 

As an initial step in the survey, indus- 
tries were asked to submit month-by- 
month estimates of demands for critical 
materials in 1942. 


* * * 


Oil. SPAB issued final ruling denying 
priority ratings for construction of pipél 
line requested by Oil Co-ordinator Ickes ” 
to carry oil from East Texas fields to the~ 
Eastern Seaboard. 

Price Administrator Henderson, in con- 
curring with other members of SPAB, said 
that rationing of petroleum products would 
be preferable to allocation of steel for a 
pipe line. 


* * * 


Coal. Secretary of the Interior Ickes was 
appointed by Mr. Roosevelt to co-ordinate 
the Government’s handling of “solid fuel” 
—coal and coke—along with oil problezs. 

Mr. Ickes’s duties, as outlined by the 
President, will be to obtain information on 
the demand for coal and development of 
the industry, to make recommendations 
on distribution of available supplies, and 
to promote efficiency in the industry. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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The Battle that was 
won in Drawing-Room A 


At four-thirty, everything was lovely . 

. . - production plans all set on the big Defense 
contract. . .the Old Man, the Production Manager, 
the Plant Superintendent going over notes for the 
big meeting next morning, six hundred miles away.. 

Then, at four-thirty, catastrophe. The supplier 
they’d counted on can’t furnish vitally-needed cast- 
ings. What to do? 

**Cast ’em ourselves!’’ snapped the Old Man. 


**Means re-planning the whole production set- 
up,’’ said the P. M. 

*‘No time to do that before the meeting,’’ said 
the Super. 

*“Time, my eye!’’ said the Old Man. ““We’ll 
get Pullman drawing-rooms on the Limited tonight 

lock ourselves in and iron things out. We can 
get down to our shirt sleeves and be comfortable: 
No interruptions — and we can lick this into shape 
by bedtime. We’ll get a good night’s sleep, and it’]l 
be duck soup at the meeting in the morning!’’ 

That’s the way it happened, too. By eleven-thirty 
that night there were three pairs of shoes waiting 
for their free Pullman shine. 

And even the Old Man’s snore sounded kind of 
contented. 

* a * 
That’s the swell thing about Pullman travel—it 
gives you extra comfort, extra privacy, to any degree 
you want. 

For instance, Pullman offers—on many lines—the 
other Pullman rooms shown below... for just a 
mite more than separate lower berths for each occu- 
pant. Better look them over—pick the one that ap- 
peals most. Then, next trip, try it! 

Meanwhile, memorize this sentence: Pullman gets 
you there—safely, comfortably, dependably—and no fil- 
ing about it! 
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THE ROOMETTE: (for one). Completely pri- THE BEDROOM: (for one or two). Two extra- 
vate—surprisingly spacious. Private toilet and comfy beds, your own toilet and wash basin, 
lavatory, roomy clothes-locker, a big, soft bed writing table, full-length mirror. Individual 


and your own air-conditioner. 





air-conditioning, naturally! 





THE BEDROOM SUITE: (for three or four). By 
day, one big room —by night, two separate 


double bedrooms —each with toilet and lava- 


torv, 


grand 


beds, 


comfort - gadgets 


For Comfort, Safety and Dependability- G Villar 


galore. 





The RIGHT 


Chassis 


6 DIFFERENT 
WHEELBASES 


FORD ENGINE AND PARTS 
EXCHANGE PLAN 


Will Keep ’Em Rolling Through The Hard 
Truck Days Ahead 


@ As a plus value when you buy a Ford 
Truck, you receive the benefits of a plan 
that extends the life of your truck far 
beyond the many thousands of miles you 
normally expect it to serve. Under this Ford 
Engine and Parts Exchange Plan, many 
vital parts, including the engine itself, may 
be exchanged, when necessary, at minimum 
cost and without loss of valuable time. Ask 
your Ford dealer for details of this service 
that means extra savings to you! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Builders of Ford and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, 
Commercial Cars, Station Wagons, Transit Buses 


The RIGHT 
Body 


126 CHASSIS AND 
BODY COMBINATIONS 


AMERICAS ECONOMY 
TRUCK! 


The RIGHT 
Engine 


4 DIFFERENT 
ENGINES 


HE NEW Ford Trucks meet more than 
95% of all hauling requirements 


and save ‘money in mile after mile of © 
dependable, trouble-free operation. 
Truck-built from the inside out—with 
extra strength at all critical points— 


low-cost Ford Trucks are the big dollar : 


value for 1942! You have the option 
of six wheelbases plus 126 Ford- 
built chassis and body combinations. 
Four great engines—the 90 hp or 


The RIGHT 
TRUCK 


For Todays Tough 
Job! 


100 hp V-8, the new 90 hp "6", and 
the super-economy "4’'— offer you the 
most flexible power-range in the 
enfire truck field. Ail the proved Ford 
economies, . . . low first cost, low 
operating cost, low maintenance cost 

. are yours in a truck that’s right 
for these times, right for your job! 
See the new Ford Trucks—learn 
for ydurself why they're the best and 
toughest ever to bear the Ford name! 
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A DEBi OF 100 BILLIONS: 
CAN U.S. CARRY BURDEN? 


Prices, Postwar Depression, Interest Rates 


Official concern over 
economic effects of 
lend-lease repayments 


This country’s national debt now is to 
speed toward $100,000,000,000. Within 
two years, if present plans are followed, 
debt will be shooting past that mark and 
will be headed toward $150,000,000,000. 

In that situation are wrapped up to- 
day’s major worries for the White House 
and Treasury. The first big worry is infla- 
tion. The rise in debt is a rough measure 
of inflationary forces at work. The second 
big worry centers in lend-lease operations. 
Through lend-lease, the United States is 
undertaking to assume much of the war 
debt of the world. 

Drastic new tax increases that Henry 
Morgenthau, Treasury Secretary, is urg- 
ing upon Congress are one outgrowth of 
the debt worry. The sudden interest that 
President Roosevelt is showing in price 
control is another. A third outgrowth is the 
agreement with Russia that, in return for a 
first lend-lease loan of $1,000,000,000, the 
Russians, after the war, will pay in raw ma- 
terials over a five-year period. 

The highest officials are just waking up 
to the implications of lend-lease. 

What they see is this: An agreement 
at this early date to supply $13,000,000,- 
000 worth of war materials to Britain, 
China, Russia on a lend-lease basis. In 
the World War, total loans amounted to 
$10,350,000,000. But that isn’t the whole 
point. In the earlier war there were 1.0.U.’s 
and an assumption that those receiving aid 
would work to repay, once the war was 
ended. There was what looked like a 
mortgage on the British, French, Belgian 
and Italian empires. 

In this war, until the present agreement 
with Russia, the “dollar sign” was to be 
removed from any consideration in aid to 
other nations. 

. But: The Government’s policy-guiding 
officials suddenly are reaching some inter- 
esting conclusions. One is that the British 
Empire, with immense assets that are not 
all found in England, will be permitted— 
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under present lend-lease arrangements—to 
come out of the war in relatively good fi- 
nancial condition. Another conclusion is 
that, even so, there is no practical way for 
this country to slap a mortgage on that 
Empire in return for goods that are to be 
given. A third is that the American peo- 
ple are going to need to brace themselves 
to the job of carrying a huge debt. The 
fourth conclusion is that nobody today can 
foresee the eventual size of that debt under 
the agreement to supply China, Russia and 
the British Empire with enough weapons 
to defeat Germany’s Europe while, at the 
same time, arming the U.S. 


‘ U.S. Army signal sy 
INSTEAD OF BULLETS 
. »- $13,000,000,000 in lend-lease 





Among Imponderables 


In other words: Officials who now are 
looking ahead to the postwar period see 
the following situation, if present trends 
continue: 

First: A United States with a very high 
price level stemming from the inflationary 
effect of immense borrowing to finance the 
war effort of the non-Hitler world. 

Next: The rest of the world in a rela- 
tively favorable competitive position com- 
pared with the United States because of 
the high cost situation created in this 
country by the burden of financing and 
supplying the other fighting countries at 
American expense. 

Then: A trade problem of far greater 
magnitude than that after the last war if 
the United States decides to insist upon 
payment for lend-lease goods once the war 
is ended. The that payment 
would, of necessity, have to be in foreign 
goods that would come into a market that 
producers of U.S. raw materials and manu- 
factured goods would want to fill. So there 
again would be pressure for higher and 
higher tariffs and for the nationalism that 
this country is trying now to escape. 

That’s one side of the debt problem. 
It’s a side that has the experts very nearly 
stumped. Another side concerns the prob- 
lems created internally by debt creation. 
For example: 


reason is 


Exclusive of agency obligations, amount- 
ing to %7,000,000,000, the outlook under 
present tax rates is: 

On June 30, 1943, a debt of $85,000,000,000. 

On June 30, 1944, a debt of $109,000,000,000. 

On June 30, 1945, a debt of $129,000,000,000. 

Even with high taxes, the debt increase 
will be substantial. Even with a steady 
increase in the tax load, prospects are for 
a debt of $79,000,000,000 by 1943 and a 
debt of $100,000,000,000 by 1945. Be- 
tween now and 1945, the Treasury almost 
certainly must $56 000,000,000, 
and possibly may borrow $100,000,000,000. 
Borrowing in the first World War amount- 
ed to a meager $25,000,000,000. 

This raises many internal questions. 

Can the U. S. carry the debt? The 
answer given by responsible officials is a 
qualified yes—if prices are controlled, if a 


borrow 
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postwar depression is averted, and if in- 
terest rates are kept low. 

Present cost of financing the public 
debt is about 2.5 per cent in interest. At 
this rate, the Treasury paid out no more 
to service a debt of $43,000,000,000 in 
1940 than was paid on $24,000,000,000 in 
1920. Each debt cost approximately 
$1,000,000,000 a year. Financial officials 
are confident interest rates can be kept 
close to prevailing levels. 

To finance a debt of $150,000,000,000 
at present rates would require $3,500,000,- 
000—a sum not considered exorbitant with 
Government revénues at $15,000,000,000 
and likely to rise to $19,000,000,000 be- 
fore another year is ended. Nor would the 
$19,000,000,000 Government “take” be 
considered impossible out of a national 
income of between $90,000,000,000 and 
$100,000,000,000. 

Will the growing debt bring inflation? 
On this question Government officials are 
far more cautious than they were when 
the prospect of both guns and butter was 
held out to the American people. They be- 
lieve inflation can be avoided, but sur- 
round this opinion with many hedges. 

An important hedge is prices. All Gov- 
ernment financial managers see in present 
price trends a definite inflationary warn- 
ing. If prices are allowed to skyrocket, de- 
fense costs will rise, forcing still heavier 
borrowing, and the lid may fly off. 

Another hedge is taxes. Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau and Assistant Secre- 
tary John L. Sullivan are advocating a 
tax policy that will reduce current pur- 
chasing power, but have met little success 
to date. Their latest proposal is to take 
another $3,000,000,000 from income tax- 
payers by collecting new levies from pay 
rolls (see page 44), and to take about 
$1,500,000,000 from pay envelopes in high- 
er Social Security taxes. They also advo- 
cate heavier taxes on profits. 

Even these levies, however, will not pre- 
vent huge borrowing. The chief purpose 
of taxes, price controls and rationing at 
present is to keep prices within bounds. 
Success in these efforts conditions the an- 
swer to the next question: 

Can a postwar deflation be avoided? 
Officials say this depends upon what hap- 
pens to prices now. If they skyrocket, the 
likelihood of a plunge when war ends is 
increased. This would lead to depression 
at home, a drop in the national income 
and a consequent increase in the relative 


weight of the debt burden. Where a 
$3,000,000,000 charge for debt service 


would be considered mild with a $100,- 
000,000,000 national income, it would be 
next to impossible with an income of 
$40,000,000,000—as produced in 1932. 

On the other hand, if prices are kept at 
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reasonable levels, chances of a severe de- 
cline in the postwar period become less 
likely. This would mean that American 
products could be sold on world markets 
on a better competitive basis with the 
products of other countries, 
partial answer to the next problem: 

Can industrial activity be maintained? 
Successful management of the present 
debt depends in the last analysis upon the 
ability of American taxpayers to meet ris- 
ing interest charges. If their incomes re- 
main high, the debt will become a rela- 
tively mild burden. The goal of planning 
officials, therefore, is to keep men and 
machines employed at a rate that will 
yield a national income of almost $100,- 
000,000,000. 

This can be done by keeping the popu- 
lation almost fully employed. Officials 
cite the defense effort as evidence that 
full activity can be achieved and many 
groups in Government hope this demon- 
stration will be impressed on the people. 
Peak industrial activity, however, is likely 
to require heavy Government spending 
and taxation, and plans now are being 
drafted for public housing projects, high- 
way and city improvements and other 
public works. 

Such a program would seem to call for 
extensive Government planning, continued 
federal control over finances and heavy 
taxes. Chances of returning to a prewar 
situation, where business functioned with 
relative freedom, appear unlikely. The 
outlook is for increasing Government ac- 
tivity at home and broadening controls 
over the nation’s foreign trade. 

The final question regarding debt is: 


and gives a 


—Wide World 
THE PUBLIC MAY NOT KNOW MUCH ABOUT ITS DEBT 
... but even the experts are stumped 


Can the money be raised? The answer 
given by Treasury officials is definitely 
ves. They have no doubt that Government 
bonds and notes can be marketed, but 
important technical problems must _ be 
solved. The debt must be financed at low 
interest rates and its inflationary influ- 
ence held to a minimum. 

The Treasury would like to raise the 
bulk of defense funds by tapping savings 
of individuals, corporations and invest- 
ment institutions and to avoid borrowing 
from banks. Reason for this policy is that 
borrowing from banks is _ inflationary, 
whereas the use of cash savings involves 
merely a transfer of funds from individuals 
to the Government. 

Indications are, however, that heavy 
bank loans must be raised and the Treas- 
ury is taking steps to become the only 
big borrower in the money markets. In 
the future all funds needed by Govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., will be raised by the Treas- 
ury. 

To sum up: The growing national debt 
is seen now to contain the germ of infla- 
tion and trouble. Trouble can be avoided 
only through drastic taxes and _ strong 
Government price controls. After the war, 
the debt can be managed without diffi- 
culty only by insuring continued high 
levels of business activity. Most Adminis- 
tration advisers and a growing number of 
businessmen are arriving at the conclu- 


sion that this goal requires extensive cené 


tral planning. 

Officials show slight concern over the 
actual size of the debt. Their attention is 
concentrated on methods of managing it. 
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THE ROLE OF OUR REBORN ARMY 


Reversal of World War Pattern; Strength at Overseas Bases 


Facts that make large A.E.F. 
unlikely. Air and mechanized 
forces gain in striking power 


In the last war the American Army did 
most of the fighting. The Navy did an 
effective police job, but never was hard 
pressed with the British, Italian and Jap- 
anese Navies on its side. 

In this undeclared war the American 
Navy is doing the fighting. The Army is 
doing an effective police job in outlying 
bases. 

All present signs are that, for some 
time to come, this is to be a war for the 
Navy alone. The role to be played by 
the American Army remains uncertain. 

Yet the Army now is rounding into an 
effective fighting force. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War who found only the 
skeleton of an Army when he took office 
16 months ago, now is able to report that 
“it looks as if we are getting into the full 
production that we have been planning 
ever since France collapsed.” The Ameri- 
can Army today is beginning to get in 
volume the arms with which it could fight. 

That fact leads to questions like those 
that follow. 

Does the Army possess any troops 
equipped and trained for modern war? 
The answer is that it does. Troops in Ice- 
land and troops in the Philippines are bet- 
ter armed and probably as well trained 
as any troops that they might be called 
upon to face. Those, at present, are the 
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TANK IN TRAFFIC: Green light for production 


two spots where American soldiers might 
be called upon to fight in the not too dis- 
tant future. In neither outpost is there 
any large number of fully equipped and 
fully trained American troops. 

At home, at least two divisions of in- 
fantry and two mechanized divisions are 
approaching full strength. This compares 
with Germany’s 300 divisions. Other di- 
visions are gradually building in strength. 
Ordnance remains a bottleneck. 

Is there a prospect of another big 
American expeditionary force? Not so 
far as now can be foreseen. In the first 
place, the present United States Army of 
1,600,000 officers and men is no larger than 
required to man this country’s enlarged 
outlying bases and to assure hemisphere 
defense. In the second place, there is no 
present front to which American troops 
could be dispatched in large numbers. An 
A.E.F. of the U.S. 
thing else again. 

As to the future: The most common ob- 
servation of informed officials is that the 
areas that might sometime see a second 
A. E.F. are England, in event of invasion, 
and Africa or the Near East if a front 
should be established that 
lead to a decision in the war. 

Will the American Army become a 
mass Army? Plans for an Army of 8,000,- 
000 men are rumored in Washington. But 
the fact seems to be that so long as a 
large Russian army, a growing British- 
Australian-Canadian army, and a Chinese 
army exist there is not to be a mass Amer- 


Air Corps is some- 


promised to 





SOLDIERS IN SNOW: Impressive striking power 


ican Army. The American Army may be 
increased to 2,000,000 or even 3,000,000 
men, but an Army comparable in size to 
Hitler’s 10,000,000 force is not now con- 
templated here. 

In fact: War Secretary Stimson only re- 
cently was forced to counter arguments 
from important official sources that de- 
velopment of the present Army of 1,600,- 


000 should be permitted to lag even 
further, while all available arms were 


shipped abroad to armies that actually are 
fighting Hitler. The decision reached was 
to step up the armament program so as 
both to meet Army needs and at the same 
time increase flow of armaments to other 
countries. 

The result is this: The United States 
Army, now fast rounding into shape for 
actual combat, is small by comparison 
with the armies of the land powers of Eu- 
rope and Asia. However, this Army is to 
he one of impressive striking power, with 
an air force that will far outstrip that of 
any armored force 
that, unit for unit, will greatly outfire 
that of any other country. 


If trouble 


ahead, the prospect is, as 


other nation and an 


does come in the period 
informed offi- 
cials see it, that the Air Corps of the 
United States Army and _ possibly the 
armored divisions will be the most likely 
to see large-scale action. 

But: The United States, under Secretary 
Stimson’s direction, is building a war in- 
dustry that could, if need be, supply mass 
armies. 
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HOW NAVY IS FARING 
IN WAR WITH U-BOATS 


Challenge to Our Sea Power by ‘Wolf Packs’ that Stalk Convoys 


U. S. plans for meeting 
new threat in intensifying 
battle of the Atlantic 


What is the real story of American naval 
war in the Atlantic? What do the grim 
official announcements of sinkings, deaths 
and escapes really mean? Nothing can be 
revealed that would jeopardize the Navy’s 
safety. But enough can be told to give a 
vivid picture. 

A major American fleet action is in prog- 
ress southwest of Iceland against heavy 
forces of German submarines. 

Using a new and effective strategy of 
moving in “wolf packs” and attacking at 
night, squadrons of Adolf Hitler’s latest, 
long-range U-Boats are taking toll of mer- 
chant ships on the North Atlantic lanes. 

Why is the submarine so deadly a men- 
ace now when the entry of the United 
States into the first World War knocked 
out the Kaiser’s U-Boats quickly? Why 
have American losses of life already soared 
above 100—six times the number of our 
men killed in sea action in the war with 
Spain; more than one-fourth of the U.S. 
Navy’s battle losses during the entire 
World War? 

The main reason is this: The Nazis are 
challenging the mass movement of ships in 
convoys with the massing of attacking sub- 
marines. In the sea lanes between New- 
foundland and Iceland, ranging ever closer 
to American shores, they are striving vi- 
olently to change the maxim that there is 
safety in numbers into “in numbers there 
is peril.” 

From the lips of seamen who have seen 
it and lived to tell the tale, the Navy 
knows well the new effectiveness, the hid- 
den dangers, of the wolf pack type of at- 
tack. 

Adolf Hitler’s answer to the convoying of 
lend-lease supplies is to send out his sub- 
marines to hunt in groups or squadrons. 
The new strategy calls for three or more 
submarines to work together. Detecting 
the approach of convoys with their listen- 
ing apparatus, the Nazi wolf packs deploy 
in the path of the oncoming merchant 
vessels. 

Timing is the essence of the U-Boat 
strategy. The mass onset is timed to break 
on the convoy in the dead of night. Once 
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deployed in the convoy’s course, the sub- 
marines wait with engines silent so as to 
give no warning of their trap to the listen- 
ing devices of the naval escorts. 

The big convoy of mixed American, 
British and Canadian merchant vessels, 
headed for Iceland from Halifax, moves 
toward Iceland in formation, depending on 
its naval escort for protection. American 
destroyers patrol the seas on the outskirts 
of the convoy, with eyes and mechanical 
ears alert to detect the waiting wolf pack. 
Naval planes patrol ceaselessly overhead. 





in action, the Nazi spokesmen say. United 
States and British reports confirm that the 
losses are severe. 

Is the U-Boat winning over the United 
States and British fleets in the Atlantic 
naval war? Are the submarine and the 
patrol plane and the bomber wresting mas- 
tery of the seas from the Anglo-American 
naval alliance? 

In eight short weeks, three American 
warships have been torpedoed in battles 
with Nazi submarines as against only two 


in the World War. On September 4 the 


AIR PATROLMEN: SOMEWHERE ABOVE THE ATLANTIC 


Often Canadian corvettes and planes work 
in co-operation. 

The wolf pack waits submerged, en- 
gines still silent, while part of the convoy 
passes over. In the pitch dark, the subma- 
rines come to the surface in the midst of 
the great company of merchant. ships. 
They release their torpedoes at the easy 
marks. Or sometimes they pursue the sloy- 
moving convoys and attack them from the 
rear. Often the crews of the merchantmen 
and of the naval escort vessels are not 
aware of the attack until an explosion 
sends a new victim to its doom. 

Berlin claims spectacular destruction of 
shipping by this method. Once again a 
threat of Adolf Hitler is being made good 


U.S. destroyer Greer escaped. But on Sep- 
tember 17, the destroyer Kearny was tor- 
pedoed on convoy duty and American 
blood was spilled—11 dead and 10 injured. 
On October 30, the destroyer Reuben 
James, her magazine apparently exploded 
by a torpedo, was blown in two with a toll 
of a hundred lives. 

The next night the Navy’s armed tanker 
Salinas was torpedoed. But there were no 
casualties, and, like the Kearny, the Sa- 
linas made port safely under her own pow- 
er. The Reuben James was the first Amer- 
ican warship sunk in this naval war, but 
thirteen American-owned merchantmen 
have been sent to the bottom. 

The Navy has grim proof that its tradi- 
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Bet tion. of invincibility are being challenged 


directly by the wolf-pack type of attack. 
For example: Guarding a westbound con- 
voy, the Kearny picked up distress signals 
from a second convoy that had been set 
upon in the night while headed for Iceland. 
Putting about and racing to the scene, the 
Kearny aided counterattacks on the subs 
and in rescues of survivors of torpedoed 
merchantmen. The reformed in 
daylight and proceeded on its way. But, 
when night fell, the wolf pack attacked 
: again. 

Destroyers and corvettes fought back, 
darting in and out of the convoy of 40 
ships, setting off flares and dropping depth 
charges. Soon the battle scene was lit by 
the blaze of three torpedoed tankers. The 
Kearny was struck amidships. Seven men 
in the engine room never knew what hit 
them, and four others were blown over- 
board. The destroyer escaped the fate of 
the Reuben James only because of mod- 
ernized, strengthened compartment con- 
struction. 

Witnesses tell how these wolf packs, 
sometimes of five submarines, follow a 
convoy for days, appearing on the surface 

4 in its midst night after night, firing tor- 
pedoes at two ships at a time. The hard- 
pressed destroyers, knifing back and forth 
through the slow-moving convoy, would 
drop 240 ashcan depth bombs in one day. 

: The present submarine menace is com- 
pounded of many dangers. Modern mili- 
tary science dovetails the offensive opera- 


convoy 


tions of U-Boats, bombers and _ spotter 
i planes to radio the location of convoys. 
ts A spy system supplies Nazi command- 
i ers with uncanny knowledge of ship- 
F ping. 


Fighting German submarines is a dif- 
ferent job now than it was in the World 
War. Then the United States Navy could 
concentrate on the Atlantic, whereas now 

£ half the fleet is watching Japan in the 
Pacific. Then the German bases were 
confined to a short strip on the North Sea 
and the Baltic; now they are scattered 
from Narvik to Dakar. Instead of being 
bottled up in the North Sea, Hitler’s sub- 
marines today range ever farther west- 





. ward. They have been seen operating off 
) Newfoundland almost under the noses of 
: Americans building bases there. The main 
d area of combat at present is between the 
! ; southern tip of Greenland and Reykjavik, 
i well inside what President Roosevelt de- 
' # fines as American defensive waters. 
a Is the Navy sinking any submarines? 


a Are its successes enough to give hope of a 

5 of—e''.s. victory in the end? The Navy says 
; nothing as to sinkings—first, to keep Ber- 
lin in the dark, and, second, to deprive it 
of any official evidence to aid in efforts to 
invoke Japan’s pledge to make war on 
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ALOFT: THE PILOT KEEPS AN EYE ON HIS CHARGES 


any third power attacking Germany. A 
seaman of the Reuben James wrote from 
Iceland that she had got two subs. There 
is no confirmation or denial of reports 
that the Navy has sunk several more. 

The wolf packs confront the Navy with 
grave problems. Soon they will become 
graver when, with the Neutrality Act bars 
lifted, the convoys will be extended to 
Britain. 

The Navy knows that everything—the 
safety of ships and men, the delivery of 
nations fighting Hitler, even 
perhaps the outcome of the war itself— 
depends upon finding the answer to the 
wolf packs. 


goods to 


Is convoying really the answer, or should 
merchantmen begin moving singly again 
as soon as completion of congressional ac- 
tion allows the arming of American mer- 
chant ships? U.S. naval practice calls for 
offensive action. How long will the Navy 
be content with its present defensive tac- 
tics? How soon will it be pleading for 
the right to pursue, the marauders to their 
nests, to carry the attack to them from 
Norway to Africa? The outcome of this 
Atlantic war may be more portentous for 
the future of American sea power than 
was the Battle of Manila Bay. The Navy 
is exerting every nerve, every resource to 
supply the answer to the wolf pack. 





BELOW: MERCHANTMEN GUARDED ALONG THE SEA LANES 
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Warplane production in this country now is hitting 
full stride. As the Pictogram shows, production of mili- 
tary aircraft will increase more than threefold this vear; 
will almost double again in 1942. 

Approximately 2,000 planes per month are being de- 
livered today. Within the next six months, the rate is 
expected to go up to 3,000 a month. By the end of 1942, 
deliveries are scheduled to reach 3,500 a month—in- 
dustry’s answer to ever-growing demands for airplanes 
for home defense and aid abroad. 

Engine production will increase proportionately with 
the rising output of planes. At present, about 4,000 
engines are being turned out each month. This rate is 
due to double by June, 1942. While warplane output 
is expected to level off in the early part of 1943, aviation 
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experts point out that more engines and propellers will 
be needed to compensate for the shift to multi-engined 
bombers. 

About 100 four-engine “flying fortresses” (the Boeing 
B-17 and the Consolidated 24) are being delivered each 
month. Next year the production rate will climb to 
300 a month, and defense officials are hopeful that the 
President’s “500-a-month” goal will be reached early in 
1943. 

Training planes now account for 40 per cent of output. 
This proportion will decrease steadily, as the emphasis 
shifts to fighters and bombers. Light and medium bomb- 
ers are rolling out at the rate of nearly 400 per month 
already. 

Today’s production stems from 1940 procurement 
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< NNUAL QUTPUT ALL TYPES MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


plants, now far outgrown. Present programs look toward 
an estimated total of 78,000 military planes. Here is the 


record of growth: In December, 1940, plans called for 


18,600 planes for the Army; 7,500 for the Navy; 14,000 
for the British. Today the totals are: Army—46,000; 
Navy—10,000; British — 22,000. The additional 8,000 
planes allocated to Great Britain are classed under the 
lend-lease aid. 

Brunt of this vast production load will fall on the air- 
craft industry itself. By last July, 23 leading aircraft 
manufacturers had over $5,357,000,000 in unfilled con- 
tracts. These companies increased their factory space 
from 11,983,000 square feet in January, 1940, to 44,171,- 
000 square feet in September, 1941. The Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce estimates that present expansion 
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plans will raise the total to about 53,657,000 square feet. 

Next year the automobile industry will take a greatly 
increased share of the burden. Already seven main auto- 
motive corporations have unfilled backlogs of orders for 
parts and engines which approximate $2,000,000,000. 
Main contribution of their plants will be the powerful 
engines needed for heavy bombers and the new pursuit 
ships. Only one company is scheduled to produce com- 
plete planes. 

Latest estimates are that Germany is producing be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 planes a month—slightly more 
than our own rate today. This means that the United 
States, within the space of one year, has almost over- 
come the Nazis’ seven-year head start in warplane pro- 
duction. 
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Wanted: A Basic Plan 
To Solve Wage Problem 


Futility of Piecemeal Attempts to Cure Economic Ills 
Stressed in Warning by Emergency Railway Board 


Need of a co-ordinated 
labor and price policy to 
avoid inflationary trends 


For the first time since the defense emer- 
gency arose, President Roosevelt has been 
told officially that his Administration needs 
a basic over-all plan to control wages, 
profits, and prices. Until fundamental poli- 
cies are settled, disputes over wages and 
other issues never can be solved. 

This advice comes from the Emergency 
Board appointed by the President as a 
fact-finding body in the pending nation- 
wide railroad wage issue. The Board’s re- 
port was prepared by a group of five disin- 
terested experts—Dean Wayne L. Morse 
of the Oregon Law School; Professor 
Thomas Reed Powell of Harvard Univer- 
sity; James C. Bonbright of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Joseph H. Willits of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and Huston Thompson, 
Washington attorney. They were unani- 
mous in finding that: 

“The country is in a period of incipient 
inflation such as ordinarily occurs in times 
when great wars derange the economic life 
of the world. . . 

“Effective attack on the problem can 
only be made for all classes, groups and 
industries. 

“Such a comprehensive attack, if it is 
going to be made at all, must be made by 
the Government. 

“Tt must grow out of a carefully form- 
ulated and well co-ordinated plan covering 
prices, wages, profits, taxes, credit, invest- 
ment and priorities.” 

In effect, the President is told by one of 
his own agencies that piecemeal attempts 
to solve situations as they arise are doomed 
to failure. On this point the report noted: 

“It is impossible to make a satisfactory 
decision on wage policy in a single indus- 
try under the circumstances which con- 
fronted this Board.” ~ 

The Board also rejected, by implication, 
Canada’s general price-ceiling plan in turn- 
ing down a proposal by railroad operators 
that wage increases be tied to the cost of 
living. On this proposal the group heeded 
union objections that the plan would tend 
to freeze labor’s living standards; that ad- 
justments would lag behind price trends, 
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and that collective bargaining and _ pro- 
cedures under the Railway Labor Act were 
superior to the automatic wage adjust- 
ments that operators suggested. 

Over-all policies were beyond the prov- 
ince of the Board’s work, but the report 
said that, so far as railroad wages were 
concerned: “A temporary expedient seems 
therefore to be the only possible course, 
pending the evolution of defense policies 
to the point where the threat of inflation 
may be moderated and a policy of equality 
of sacrifice among those able to share that 
sacrifice is devised.” 

The recommendations: A 71% per cent 
wage increase for railroad operating em- 


—Acme 
DEAN WAYNE MORSE 
. . . decision didn’t stop debate 


ployes (unions asked for 30 per cent); a 
9-cent per hour increase for nonoperating 
employes, (unions asked for 30 cents); a 
744-cent per hour increase for Railway Ex- 
press Co. employes, (they asked for 30 
cents); and six-day vacations for nonop- 
erating employes such as telegraphers, ma- 
chinists, boilermakers and shop workers. 

The Board recommended further that 
basic wage rates be retained, except for a 
minimum of 40 cents an hour for short line 


employes and 45 cents an hour for all 
other railroad employes, and that increases 
be added to the base rates. 

The increases were recommended only 
for the period between Sept. 1, 1941, and 
Dec. 31, 1942, unless they are extended by 
agreement between railroads and unions. 

The reaction: The five railroad brother- 
hoods promptly decided to reject recom- 
mendations of the Emergency Board and 
urged a general railroad strike to enforce 
original demands, to begin Dec. 5. The 14 
nonoperating unions are expected to fol- 
low this example. 

Railroad operators also expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the Board’s findings, but 
announced that they would accept them. 

The decision of the brotherhoods tosses 
the dispute back to the President, who 
can either stand on the Board’s recommen- 
dations, appoint a new board, or try to 
settle the dispute himself. 

The outlook: Chances for an actual rail- 
road ‘strike and a consequent tieup in 
transportation are considered slight. Pre- 
vailing opinion is that railroad unions will 
be satisfied with a slightly higher increase 
than the Board’s recommendations, and 
the President may grant one. Chairman 
Morse, of the Emergency Board, has 
stated, however, that his group’s recom- 
mendation is final. 

Railroad wage increases imply higher 
freight rates and passenger fares. The 
Board’s report set forth that higher wages 
were recommended on the assumption that 
rate increases would be allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to off- 
set higher costs. Higher freight rates, in 
turn, would foreshadow higher prices for 
commodities. 

In receiving the railroad wage dispute, 
therefore, the President faces in miniature 
the issue that is facing business generally. 
The trend toward higher prices and higher 
wages has long been apparent, but it re- 
mained for the Emergency Board to point 
out that, in the absence of a co-ordinated 
labor and price policy, “the natural and 
understandable efforts of each group or 
class to avoid or minimize the sacrifice 
which the present national emergency de- 
mands of it, and to shift that sacrifice to 
others, will encourage inflationary trends 
from which all will suffer.” 

The President thus is asked not only to 
solve the problems of railway labor, but 
also to devise broad controls for unions, 
employers and the general public. Pros- 
pects are growing that, without general 
controls, present problems will multiply in- 
stead of decrease, for, with cach price rise, 
unions would be encouraged to demand 
compensating increases in wages. The rail- 
road labor situation is viewed simply as a 
symptom of a general malady. 
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Quarter of all industrial 
strength still well beyond 
reach of German advance 


This country’s problem in 
Russia’s armies increase with each mile 
that the Nazis advance. Each mile of Rus- 
sian territory lost means not only a loss of 
men and materials, but also the surrender 
of valuable productive plants. 


supplying 
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This ex- 


plains the fervor with which British and 
: \merican leaders are urging speed in de- 
4 livering goods to Russia. 

f Defense officials have returned from 
; Moscow convinced that Soviet forces will 


remain in the field as long as they have 
weapons to use. They lack no man power, 
but are running short of materials. Current 
needs consist principally of planes, tanks, 
airplane fuel and food, but these will ex- 
pand unless deliveries are prompt. 
Russia’s ultimate chances of victory de- 
pend upon these deliveries and the ef- 
H fective organization of industry behind the 
Ural Mountains. The interest-free Jend- 
lease loan of $1,000,000,000 announced by 
the State Department is a step toward 
this goal. 

Russia’s industrial plight. Most serious 
blow to the Soviet war machine is the loss 
of the Southern and Western Ukraine and 
the threatened loss of the Donets Basin 
with its vast deposits of iron, coal, man- 
wanese and mercury; its tremendous power 
resources, typified by the wrecked Dniep- 
rostroy Dam. From this area comes half 
of Russia’s steel, 70 per cent of her coal 
and much of her aluminum. The Ukraine 
further produces important quantities of 
meat and grain and two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s beet sugar. 

Fall of Leningrad and Moscow would 
be another hard blow to the Soviets, some- 
thing like the loss of New England and the 
Detroit area to the United States. These 
two cities and their environs produce about 
10 per cent of Russia’s finished products. 

However, if the Nazi winter campaign 
can be stalled in Moscow, productive re- 
sources of the Volga Basin can be saved, 
with arsenals, airplane factories and en- 
gine plants at Gorki and an impressive 
steel works at Stalingrad, southeast of 
Moscow and northeast of the besieged 
city of Rostov on the Don. If these areas 










































































WHAT'S BEHIND THE URALS? 
RUSSIA’S CHANCE TO WIN 


Resources in Asia May Be Effective if U.S. Can Aid Red Army Now 


i € 


—Wide World 


RED ARTILLERY CADETS 
The Soviets have man power—have they machine power? 


are lost, Russia can still count on the 
Urals. 

Behind the Urals Russia is developing 
a vast industrial center. Resources include 
coal, iron, copper and nickel. This area is 
handicapped at present by lack of large 
manufacturing industries, and the need of 
skilled labor. Both workers and machines 
are being shipped from war areas, but 
food must be imported for workers. 

A giant steel mill is operating at Sverd- 
lovsk, a railhead for seven lines. This city 
of 426,000 
producing heavy 
cars, tanks and 


persons is the center of an 


area rail- 
tools. Oil 
also is known to be present in important 
quantities, but fields need further develop- 
ment. 


machinery, 


road machine 


Deep in Central Asia is the growing in- 
dustrial town of Kuznetsk, where coal re- 
those of the 
Donets Basin. This section now is develop- 
ing steel and metallurgical plants, as well 
as chemical factories using coke and coal 
by-products. 


sources are said to exceed 


Closely connected with these mountain- 
protected areas are the important Baku 
oil fields on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea. This area supplies Russia with 70 per 
cent of her petroleum and lies behind the 
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Caucasus Mountains, believed almost im- 
passable. 

Between the Caucasus and the Urals, 
however, lie vast plains which could be 
occupied by Nazi invaders. In fact, many 
military observers see this section as the 
next German objective, and the British 
general, Sir Archibald Wavell, is reported 
to be preparing to join forces with Russia 
in this area. 

Industrial estimates are that, if Baku 
oil can be delivered behind the Urals, Rus- 
sia can continue fighting with almost 30 
per cent of her industrial resources. If oil 
is cut off, however, Russia can count on 
only 22 per cent of her total industrial ca- 
pacity to continue resistance. 

Basic strategy in the Russian campaign 
thus becomes clear. Soviet armies are re- 
treating strategically, leaving ruin in their 
wake and falling back continually upon 
some industrial resources. Prospects are 
they can continue this resistance for sev- 
eral years if withdrawals are successful. 

But to keep a large Nazi army engaged, 


the Russians must have more materials 


than are presently available in the Urals. 
These materials must come from the Unit- 
ed States, and the farther Russia retreats, 
the more materials will be needed. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 

Bo ms ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

wNlaall J tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

amen nhl iis GEORGE WASHINGTON 
juilpbelablald J) 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Hitler has already lost the war. 

For it is not by arms that wars are won nor by de- 
ficiencies in military might that wars are lost. 

This war has been lost by Hitler himself because he 
failed to perceive that a world stirred to wrath, to 
bitterness, to hate cannot ever give him or anybody 
else a mastery over hundreds of millions of people. 

The passive resistance of the French people, the 
Yugoslavs, the Dutch, the Norwegians, the Czechs 
and the Greeks is more significant than the headlines 
which tell of the Nazi army’s advance to Crimea. 

The unconquerable spirit of the millions who stand 
staunchly in Britain against bomb terrors is more 
significant than the words of the official communiques 
which summarize the miles of territory gained or lost. 

The unconquerable spirit of the millions of Russians 
who gave their lives on the eastern front is more sig- 
nificant than the tales of submarine triumph at sea or 
the military prowess of the victorious German army. 

For what has “victory” for Hitler thus far achieved? 
What was the war about in the first place? Was it not 
to establish a “(New Order” in Europe, to give the Ger- 
man people an outlet for expansion, to develop a new 
economic system in which Germany would have a 
dominant position? 

None of these objectives can ever be attained by 
military force. Hitler reached the height of his gains 
for a new order in Europe at the peace of Munich. It 
is true he had threatened war but nevertheless he was 
given by international conference more than had everg 
been granted in Europe by that process. 


MORAL FORCE OF 
WORLD ARRAYED 
AGAINST HITLER 


Since the Munich meeting in 
1938 Hitler has been defeating 
himself. Step after step has 
merely aroused and enraged the 
whole civilized world. The fact that the material and 
financial means of the United States, Russia and the 
British Empire are now ranged against Hitler is not 
the primary alignment which spells his defeat. What 
is more important is that the moral force of mankind 
is against Hitler and all he stands for. 

What is “moral force”? It is a term not easily de- 
fined because it traverses the whole broad range of 
the human spirit. It is not an invisible weapon even 
though it is intangible, difficult to measure by tons of 
steel or dollars or by regiments or fleets. It is, never- 
theless, the most potent influence that has governed 


the destinies of man from the beginning of civilization. 

The human body can be destroyed on the battlefield 
or can be blown to bits by a torpedo at sea. The uncon- 
querable soul that marches on in the bosoms of those 
left behind is strengthened by such sacrifice. Millions 
of people today throughout the United States, through- 
out North and South America, throughout Europe’s 
subjugated areas feel the currents of this war. And with 
a regularity of impulse that might well be called the uni- 
versal heart-beat of mankind, the moral force of disap- 
proval for the aims and ambitions of a Nazi Govern- 
ment ruled by a brutish philosophy of physical force 
grows stronger and stronger every moment. 


CAN CONQUESTS Of what avail, it may be asked, 
AT PRICE OF HATE is moral force as military vic- 
PROFIT GERMANS? tories mow down the Russia 
and squelch rebellions in occu- 
pied countries? The answer lies in long range perspec- 
tive. An army or navy consists after all of relatively 
few persons. These are the temporary servants of a 
national policy. But such institutions crack up and be- 
come ineffective when a whole nation sees the purpose 
futile and the objective impossible of attainment. 

To the millions of persons inside Germany, the 
quandary must be tremendous. Moral force works 
there, too. For while Germans are capable of a mar- 
vellous self-discipline, they are by no means without 
reasoning power when it comes to counting thg real 
rather than the fancied gains of two years of war and [ 
of the many past years of hardship in military prepa- 
ration. 

To what goal have the German people been giving 
up hundreds of thousands of their youth on the Rus- 
sian front? Of what value is an immense terrain if all 
around their country are potential enemies—millions 
of individuals stimulated to hate éverything German? 
The relatives of those innocently executed in reprisal 
or who work as slaves in factories make little distinc- 
tion today between the Nazi and the German, between 
the brute who ordered the firing squad and the na- 
tionals who tolerate such a regime of atrocity. 

The fires of revengeful passion burn in the breasts 
of people in the occupied zones but they are beginning 
to burn inside the German heart too. For Hitler’g 
victims include eighty million of his own countrymen 
The German citizen must see even through the cen- 
sored press that, first, Russia is in arms, and that, 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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The “New Order” in Europe is farther and farther away 
from attainment as peoples of occupied areas by passive 


resistance reveal the fruits of offensive to be valueless. 


second, the United States is on the way. He must know 
by now that ideologies have been swept aside and that 
the President of the United States, the head of a demo- 
cratic state, has boldly loaned a billion dollars in sup- 
plies to Josef Stalin, the dictator of a totalitarian state. 

This is no time to argue the merits or demerits of 
allies in war. God moves in strange ways his wonders 
to perform. The destiny of the world today is in the 
hands not of Mr. Roosevelt nor of Mr. Churchill nor 
of Mr. Stalin nor of Mr. Hitler nor of Mr. Mussolini. 
It is still in the hands of peoples who alone will draw 
the curtain on another epoch of world history in which 
it will have been painfully proved that might does 
not make right. 

God makes no distinction between the peoples of 
communist or fascist or democratic regimes. They are 
1 creatures of His purpose. And it may well be that 
Man who has arrogated to himself a supremacy in 
science is being taught by the futility of offensive war 
that all the metals and chemicals of the earth when 
fashioned into guns and shells, tanks and warships, 
bombers and submarines can gain only ephemeral 
victories. For the soul of man transcends material 
defeat and rises to a mighty brotherhood that no 
Hitler can ever conquer. 

Injustice to minorities was Hitler’s first major 


blunder. He endeavored to justify it by a process of | 


hate. But it was transparently motivated by a desire 
to plunder the property of his owr nationals. 


GROWING BARRIER 
OF DISAPPROVAL 
FOR ‘NEW ORDER’ 


When Hitler began to steal, he 
began to sin. And when the in- 
fluential people in Germany 
tolerated his sins, they became 
accessories to his crimes. But peoples as a whole are 
slow moving. They are weak in protest because it 
takes time for individual perception to be translated 
into collective action. The process of change, however, 
is inevitable. The road to the ultimate goal becomes 
clearer and clearer as the judgment of a nation with 
unerring wisdom finally condemns and abandons those 
who have misled and misruled. 

There can, therefore, now be no “New Order” in 
Europe of Nazi pattern. Perceiving Germans must 
ealize this already. Hitler may stubbornly refuse to 
see it but he must begin some day to learn that while 
he may conquer territory, while he may kill human 
bodies, he cannot win men’s souls. The moral force of 


tens of millions in all Europe is defeating Hitler today 
and the moral force of hundreds of millions overseas is 
building up a barrier to trade through which no army 
or navy that Hitler may build can ever pass. 


WAR AS A STEP 
TOWARD REBIRTH 
OF HUMAN SPIRIT 


Hitler has defeated Hitler. He 
has committed suicide by his 
policies of ruthlessness and reck- 
lessness. He cannot negotiate a 
peace with any nation that would last any longer than 
the time necessary for the powers of resistance of the 
conquered nation. to be mobilized against him. No 
nation ever kept another nation permanently con- 
quered by force of arms. Military victories in past 
history have only endured when men of reason have 
liberated defeated nationals from the yoke of military 
conquest itself. Hitler has demonstrated that he 
doesn’t know the rudiments of psychological or moral 
conquest in France or elsewhere in Europe. His “New 
Order” is lost forever. 

It may be too much to hope that in our lifetime a 
cooperative system of free peoples will be established 
to keep peace in the world. It may be that the bal- 
ances of power and might will have to be adjusted and 
readjusted in our times. But there stands out clearly 
already today the striking fact that Hitler cannot win, 
that he has already been defeated and that offensive 
war as an instrument of national policy is even more 
futile than it was in 1914. 

Nations will be compelled doubtless for generations 
to come to defend themselves against attack, to keep 
weapons of war in their arsenals and men under arms 
but the example of Hitler’s folly may prove a turning 
point of far-reaching value to Man. 

Defeat of Hitler by Hitler may demonstrate con- 
clusively that there is nothing that war seeks to attain 
which cannot be better attained through reason and 
the compelling force of world opinion. 

Defeat of Hitler by Hitler may demonstrate also 
that peoples can be deceived and misled for brief 
intervals but in the long run the majesty of their col- 
lective judgment turns out the dictators by depriving 
them of their armies and navies. 

Defeat of Hitler by Hitler may prove to be the 
precursor of a world renaissance wherein the human 
spirit is directed at last from the channels of hate and 
international vice into channels of tolerance, kindli- 
ness, and cooperative achievement. 
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Mr. Roosevelt Answers a Few Questions 
Regarding the American Way of Life 


In the midst of national crisis, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt turns to homespun language. In effect, the President re- 
states his belief in the “good old-fashioned democratic processes, 
republican processes’”—both, as he would have them, “spelled 
with small letters.” The following remarks by the President* 
are, in themselves, informal, but they answer those vital ques- 
tions asked by millions of people in an uncertain time: 


Are the delays of [I am awfully happy that we have 
modern democracy at last put through in this town of 
better than the speed ours, and the north part of the 
of dictatorship? town of Poughkeepsie a consolidated 

school system. We were at it a long 
time. But things in a democracy do take a long time, and it 
is a mighty good thing that they do. And I think that this 
town, for example, is a lot better off for having talked about 
whether it wanted a consolidated school district in place of 
nine, or eleven or fourteen little school districts. 

I think it is better we talked about that for ten or fifteen 
years than if we had belonged to the kind of society where 
somebody way up on top—some dictator—had said to the 
town of Hyde Park fifteen years ago, “You have got to have 
one.” It is a pretty good illustration of the difference between 
the kind of government—kind of social setup that we have been 
accustomed to for several hundred years and this new thing 
that is called a “new order” for the world, something in which 
the people themselves—fathers and the mothers and the chil- 
dren for that matter—have nothing to say. Somebody up on 
top proclaims himself wiser than the aggregate of what we call 
public opinion. 


What chance would I don’t think we are ever coming to 
we have to survive as this “new order” of the world in 
an “oasis” of liberty this country, and I hope very much 
in a “new order” world? that the rest of the world won’t be 

forced into it, because, if the rest 
of the world were forced into it, this country of ours would 
become a little oasis, where all the old things were still going 
on, but were being pressed on all sides by this so-called “new 
order” world. We like to do things, talk about them, fight about 
them among ourselves, say pretty awful things to each other, 
and finally work things out. 

It always reminds me—this system of ours—of a remark that 
James Bryce, the famous historian, made in my presence in 
Washington, when Uncle Ted was President. We were talking 
about different forms of government, and Lord Bryce, who was 
the British Ambassador and had a twinkle in his eye—as is 
very essential for all people, not alone ambassadors—said, “You 
know, you people in this country and in Canada, and other 
places where there are democracies, are singularly fortunate 
in having a federal system. And we all said, “Why?” 

“Well,” he said, “you have got 48 States in this country, and 
somebody comes along, and one of those States has a bright 
idea, something that sounds perfectly grand, something very 


novel, something that the people in that particular State grab, 


a hold of on election day and put into effect. And sometimes 
it is an awfully good idea, and sometimes it is a pretty poor 
idea.” 

And, as he said, perhaps I shouldn’t refer to the States of 
~ *Excerpts from an informal talk made by the President before the 


Teachers’ Conference, sponsored by the district superintendents of Dutchess 
County, in the Franklin D. Roosevelt High School auditorium, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
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the Union as dogs, but it is a little bit like the idea of trying 
it on the dog, and, if it works, it will spread to other States, 
and, if it doesn’t work, it will stop right there, and some day 
be repealed. 

And if you look back into our history, as a country for a 
hundred and fifty years, you will find that a great many things 
that today we are accepting as part of our lives and part of our 
system, have been brought forward in just that way. First 
they have been tried on the dog, and they worked. Then they 
have been tried in several other places, and they worked. And 
gradually they extended to the body politic of the U.S. 


I wonder—in view of the complex- 
ity of our civilization—whether our 
schools are keeping up with the 
growth of that complexity. In other 
words, while we are more practical 
in the curriculum in every school and most colleges in this 
country, are we practical enough? And that is what I want to 
say a few words about. I know that some of the things that 
I am going to mention have been done—partially. But I raise 
the question as to whether they have been done sufficiently— 
as to whether we can’t be more practical in turning out boys 
and girls from high school in a more practical way to meet the 
things that they are going to meet as soon as they go to work, 
and as soon as they go out into life. 

Now there is an awful lot of this in this life, a lot of people 
who go out into life, whether they go to work, or get married, 


Is our education 
practical enough 

to fit us for meeting 
workaday problems? 


or go to high school or go to college or a professional school. 
They are going out into life unprepared for a great many things 
that happen to the average man or woman with comparative 
frequency. Things that are in their own communities and their 
own county definitely affect their lives. 

Always in the past we could say, “Well, they learned that 
from experience.” But of course we know that learning things 
by experience is a pretty costly way of doing it, especially if 
you have schools for everybody. I wonder whether there aren’t 
ways in which we can improve our knowledge of things that 
touch our lives before we graduate from high school. Well, just 
for example, take our own county. IT wonder whether the high 
school students in this town could not be taken into our county 
seat. It’s done a little, but it could be done so much more. 

Take the subject of government. I would like to see every 
boy and girl in this school taken down to see one of the courts 
in Poughkeepsie—I hope for the first time. 


Take the health system of this coun- 
ty. Well, we know about it rather 
vaguely, but all of us ought to know 
what we are doing, and what we are 
not doing, for public health. 

Then there is the county highway system. Take the various 
other portions of the county government—the district attor- 
ney’s office and the city government in the city of Poughkeepsie. 

And then, just as another example—banking. You know, it 
is an amazing thing. In 1932, early 1933, when the banks 
began closing all over the place, one chief reason for the closing 
of those banks was that everybody all of a sudden went there 
at the same time to get his money out. 

And the banks had to close. And it wasn’t until the banks all 
had to be closed, and the thing was explained to them, that the 


How many of us really 
know what makes the 
wheels go ‘round in 
our own country? 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT 


The President: Only free men can ‘‘swap ideas” 


people of this country put their money back into the banks. 
They didn’t realize that a bank does not take your money and 
put it in the safe and keep it there against the day when you call 
for it. They didn’t realize that the wheels of industry were de- 
pendent on banking loans, that your money in that bank, nearly 
all of it, was passed right on by the bank to home builders and 
industries, and all kinds of things that make the wheels 
‘round in our country. 


vo 
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Now those are things that affect the 
about economics from lives of every family in this town- 
our own lives than ship. If we take that kind of an 
from outdated theories? interest in our own lives, we begin 

to figure out and think through our 
economics—national economics. Well, of course, there is no 
such thing, I have always claimed, as a proven system of eco- 
nomies. I took economics courses in college for four years, and 
everything that was taught was wrong. The economics of the 
beginning of this century are completely out of date. Why? 
Experience. Things have happened. Wars have gone on. World 
trade is a very different thing from what it was, and national 
economics—so-called—is a very different thing from what it 
was in the old days. We are groping. We are reaching upward 
to meet a given situation today which may be entirely different 
six months from now. But at the same time, if we look into 
our own economics at home, we get an interest in the economics 
of the country. 

I remember the first year I went down to Warm Springs, 
about 17 years ago. I was awakened every night for two or 
three nights, about half-past one in the morning, by a very 
heavy railroad train going through town. And as it went 
through town, the fireman had his hand on the whistle and woke 
up everybody. What he had intended to do was to salute the 
young lady in town that he was engaged to. 

I went down to the station, after two or three nights of 
being waked up, and I said to the station-master, “What’s 
that train that goes through at half-past one in the morning, 
that makes that awful noise?” 

“Well,” he said, “that’s the milk train. Milk and cream.” 

And I said, “Where is it going?” 

“Oh, it’s going down to Florida, to Miami, Tampa, Palm 
Beach.” 

I said, “That’s very interesting.” 

Knowing, of course, that the climate in Florida does not 
make it exactly a favorable dairy country, I said to him in the 
way of conversation, “Where does it come from, North Geor- 
gia?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “it doesn’t come from North Georgia. It 
comes from Wisconsin.” 


Can we learn more 
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I said, “What? Nearly two thousand miles—milk and cream 
for Florida!” 

Well, it was milk raised in Wisconsin, taken down in refrigera- 
tor cars, through Illinois and a corner of Indiana and a corner 
of Ohio—all dairy States, and through Kentucky—which cer- 
tainly is a dairy State, and Tennessee, and then in the North 
of Georgia, which is a grand country for making any kind of 
dairy products. None are made there. And they carried that 
milk and cream down through Georgia and into Florida. 

Now, something is wrong with that kind of national eco- 
nomics. I use that just as an illustration. If we get interested 
in those problems at home our interest will extend to the 
county, and then to the Hudson River Valley, and then the 
rest of the State of New York, so to the East, and the Middle 
West and the other parts of the country. 


What are we going to 
do about preserving 
our system from the 
challenge it faces? 


I hope very much that education 
is going to keep pace in the next 
few years with the demands of our 
modern civilization that is proceed- 
ing at a pace that is faster than it 
has ever moved before. I think we Americans are proud of this 
system of life of ours. It is a system that has been challenged, 
challenged by those people who would impose a new and differ- 
ent system. It is my belief, in meetings like this, that people 
can get together and swap ideas, even if it takes ten or fifteen 
years to get things through, if we are headed along the course 
that we fullow with the definite intention of keeping on striv- 
ing for newer and better things in the good old-fashioned demo- 
cratic processes, republican processes—both spelled with small 
letters. 





If we do that, these boys and girls of ours who are reaching 
maturity are going to be very happy that the old people were 
able to look far enough ahead to make sure that our American 
system will last for hundreds and hundreds of years. 

I am glad to have been here. I wish I could come back 
here, and yet it probably would not be a good thing, because 
if I came back here—I have that rather disagreeable mental- 
ity—if I came back here—got away from Washington, I 
would probably start in to try to reform Dutchess County. 
I don’t think that the county does need reforming, or the 
town of Hyde Park, but I probably would try to do it, 
nevertheless. 

So I hope you will bear with me in those days when I really 
do come back here—very soon—to live, if I continue at least 
to take a real interest. And if I still try to get people to do 
things too fast, or do them my way, and not theirs, I hope 
that you people will be the first to tell me to go way back 
and sit down. 
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20 seconds to go 
periscope Ee 


FIRE ONE!” 





ELGIN STOP WATCH—one of the many precision instruments now being produced 





under government order as Elgin’s contribution to America’s defense. 


A TORPEDO HIT—in maneuvers or in combat—is the 


result of perfect timing. Here, as in many other naval 


operations at sea, Elgin precision instruments prove 


their dependability. 


Once the “enemy” is sighted— Uncle Sam’s 
submarines have the problem of approach- 
ing to within firing range without being 
detected. This calls for submerging and 
advancing on a definite bearing for a care- 
fully calculated number of minutes and 
seconds ticked off on the navigational offi- 
cer’s stop watch. Then the brisk order, 
“Up periscope!” The target is caught in the 
cross-hairs. “Fire one!” And the submarine 
launches its deadly underwater missile. 


* * * * * * 


NAVIGATION WATCHES 
COMPASSES 


* 


STOP WATCHES 
TIME FUSES FOR SHELLS 


For such exacting work as this in the 
Submarine Service, Elgin stop watches 
prove their dependability. In addition, 
the government has also called on Elgin for 
the production of many other precision in- 
struments vital to America’s army, navy 
and aviation defense forces. 

When the call came—Elgin was ready. 
Scientific and research equipment, the 
finest in the watchmaking world, was im- 
mediately focused on the new problems. 


* * * * * * 


AVIATION CLOCKS 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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SERVICE WATCHES 
SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE 


And to the creation of these needed pre- 
cision instruments was brought the experi- 
ence and skill of Elgin’s fourth -gener- 
ation master craftsmen. 

Every Elgin precision instrumegt — 
tested to the most exacting scientific 
standards—is thoroughly American. Each 
part is designed and created in the Elgin 
factory —the largest in the world devoted 
to the manufacture of fine timepieces. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE 
WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


* * * * * * 
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MEN AND SHIPS 

America, working night and day to build a powerful 
merchant marine, is making sure that the ships will have 
well trained officers and seamen. Unskilled young men 
seeking careers at sea, and veteran officers wishing re- 
view courses are being trained by the U. 5. Maritime 
Commission. Practical training in all forms of naviga- 
tion and seamanship is given aboard the“Joseph Conrad” 
and “American Seaman.” 







Photos—From U.S. Maritime Commission's film. “Men and Ships’ 
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“Joseph Conrad.” 





1—Maritime Commission's 








3—A “refresher course” for experienced officers. 4—A “freshman course” for young navigators. 
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5—Through the Mari- 
time Commission's 
training program 
master seamen pass 
their knowledge to 
young cadets. 
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9—Training in everyday seamanship 
leas ouii in radio communications. 10—Training in engines. 
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2. In the library were Smyth and his advertising 





1. The frigid wind of a November night shrieked piercingly through the naked trees as 


Mr. Oto, the famous detective, hurried toward the steps of the somber mansion of J. Morgan manager, Donald Johnson. “Mr. Oto,”” began Smyth, se 4 
Smyth, the manufacturer. “What can he want at this ungodly hour?” thought Mr. Oto, obviously ‘“something’s wrong with our business. We're puz- m 
perplexed and annoyed at the summons he just received from the merchant prince. zled. Johnson will tell you the story.” 

















3. “For 10 weeks,” said Johnson, “we've been running a newspaper 4, Mr. Oto's practiced eye took in every detail of the ads, then he . we 
campaign in several major markets, using equally distributed space—all replied: “Only one thing is wrong with these ads—they’re suffering 

we can take. But results are indifferent in top many spots, and good in from too much competition for attention. Positioned as they are, your © 
too few... Maybe something is wrong with this advertising, but WHAT?” ads are too easy for readers to skip!” a 
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; 5. Johnson flushed angrily: “How can we control that 6. “will you please speak plain English?” asked Smyth and 


—we surely can’t make Page One!” “No,” Mr. Oto Johnson, almost in unison. “Yes,” replied Mr. Oto, “listen to 
smiled back, “but there is a way to get ‘preferred this: There is a section of newspapers that gets a reader 
position’ that’s almost as good as crashing Page One!’ traffic second only to Page One in volume! You should...” 
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“This Gallup Method Survey makes a long 
story short...in a glance it shows the 
average reader traffic for each section of the 
Sunday newspapers surveyed.” 



































“Fact is,” 





said Mr. Oto, “every ad gets ‘pre- 
ferred position’ in roto. And because each 
page features highly interesting news and pic- 
tures, roto brings people cioser to the ads.” 


“Correct,” agreed Johnson, “and I favor roto 
printing because of the lifelike reproductions 
it delivers. Then, too, roto gives an unmistak- 
able quality touch to product pictures.” 


PROBLEM! 


RLY- eng scoNsIN 


“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Oto, “your prob- 
lem is solved. Switch to roto advertising with 
its longer and more productive life and watch 
your sales curve start zooming. Good night!” 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


OVERTIME FOR DEFENSE... 
NEW STRIKE RESTRICTIONS? 


Longer hours of work are now being re- 
quested by the President. In a proclama- 
tion fixing this week as “Civilian Defense 
Week,” Mr. Roosevelt asserted: 

“We must work longer hours to produce 
the munitions required to defeat Hitler.” 

Immediately speculation arose that the 
President was considering a move to sus- 
pend the 40-hour week provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law. Forty-eight hours 
later he foreclosed on these reports when 
in his address to the International Labor 
Organization he reiterated his appeal for 
longer hours, but this time specified what 
he had in mind: three shifts a day. the full- 
est use of every vital machine every min- 
ute, and “staying on the job and getting 
things done.” 

Next day, Sidney Hillman, codirector of 





—Harris & Ewing 
GEN. PHILIP FLEMING 
. . « wages for hours 


the Office of Production Management, 
echoed the President’s request for extra 
shifts and pointed out that some of the 
“continuous process” industry plants  al- 
ready are working 160 hours a week with 
four 40-hour shifts. - 

Labor Department disclosed that a sur- 
vey of 299 typical defense plants showed a 
46 per cent increase in working force on 
Be second shift and a 67 per cent increase 
"fi third-shift operations. 

The average work week in 36 defense 
industries now is almost 43 hours. In three 
key defense industries, the average work 
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fire- 
arms (52.2), machine tools (51.2) and ma- 
chine tool accessories (51.1). Nondefense 


week is above 50 hours. These are: 


industries are operating on an average 
work week just under the 40-hour level. 

As these facts illustrate, the Wage and 
Hour Law does not prohibit wotk over 40 
hours a week. It does require employers to 
pay premium rates—time and one-half— 
for all work in excess of 40 hours in a 
single week. When this law was enacted in 
1938, Congress intended the overtime rate 
to serve as a penalty on any employer who 
worked his force more than 40 hours a 
week. The aim was to discourage overtime 
and to spread available work among as 
TANS emploves as possible. 

Today, employers are being requested to 
work their men longer and longer hours. 
The Government is encouraging overtime 
—but the financial penalty still remains. 

Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming, Wage and 
Hour Administrator, has pointed out that 
amendment of the Wage and Hour Law’s 
overtime requirements would have little 
practical effect in the 
Heavy industries already are operating 
largely under union agreements which also 
stipulate time and one-half for all hours 
worked over 40. 

Only by a flat prohibition on payment 
of overtime rates could Congress nullify 
these 


basic industries. 


neither the 
President nor Congress has yet considered. 


pacts—an act) which 


President Roosevelt has put back in its 
pigeonhole, for the moment at least, any 
message to Congress on labor policy. That 
message remains a possibility, but, so long 
as the President can get what he 
as “reasonable” 


regards 
co-operation from union 
leaders, it is not expected in Congress. 

This does not mean the President is 
vielding ground to those union leaders who 
will not put defense production ahead of all 
other aims. Before the International Labor 
Organization last week, the Chief Execu- 
tive went out of his way to lay down the 
law to a “misguided minority.” 

Said the President: “To be sure, there 
are still some misguided among us—thank 
God, they are but a few—both industrial- 
ists and leaders of labor, who place per- 
sonal advantage above the welfare of their 
nation. There are still a few who place 
their little victories over one another above 
triumph over Hitler. There are still some 
who place the profits they may make from 
civilian orders above their obligation to the 
national defense. There are still some who 
deliberately delay defense output by using 
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AQany doctors have writtengus that 
M EXERCYCLE® is far and 
away the healthiest and easiest meth- 
od they have found to take off weight. 
No weakening diets, no dangerous 
drugs. This revolutionary exerciser is 
electrically operated. Just get on and 
RELAX. The motor does the work 
and you get the exercise. Combines 
motions of horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, rowing, swimming. A few min- 
utes a day is all you need. Send for 
interesting booklet. 

*Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


EXCELLENT FOR HELPING CORRECT 
INTESTINAL DISCOMFORTS 
CAUSED BY SEDENTARY WORK 


MAIL COUPON 


EXERCYCLE CORP., USN1141 
240 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your new booklet “Keep- 
ing Fit During the Years of Achieve- 
ment” to 
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Johnnie Walker has to be two “ 
people. For tne friendly gentle- 4 


man identifies both 12-year-old 
Black Label and 8-year-old Red 
Label Scotch whisky. Each has 
the smooth, friendly flavour that 
brings a special feeling of satis- 
faction to your taste. You'll like 
mellow Johnnie Walker, from 
the very first sip. 
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Canada Dry Ginger Ale, inc., New York, M. Y., Sole Importer 











their ‘economic power’ to force acceptance 
of their demands, rather than use the es- 
tablished machinery for the mediation of 
industrial disputes.” 

To congressmen who expected from this 

s I 

address a major pronouncement on labor 
policy, the speech was a disappointment. 


Congressional attitude was expressed 
by Senator Herring (Dem.), of Iowa, who 
pointed to legislation providing for -con- 
scription of man power and property and 
plant of any employer upon his failure or 
refusal to answer his country’s call for de- 
fense production. The Iowa Senator’s con- 
clusion is that legislation now is necessary 
to protect defense production from “un- 
necessary” strikes. 

Concretely, Senator Herring proposes 
legislation covering three major points: 

That no strike in a defense industry 
sh:.! be called without an adequate wait- 
ing period caring which the process of 
mediation, conciliation and voluntary arbi- 
tration has an opportunity to bring about 
adjustment. 

2 _hat ne strike shall be permitted in a 
natio.. « defense industry without an af- 
firmative majority vote of all affected em- 
ployes, by secret ballot, in properly super- 





























vised election under Government auspices. 

3. That no employe or applicant for 
employment shall be required to join or 
remain a member of any labor organiza- 
tion, or to pay dues as a condition of 
employment 
only to those plants where union member- 
ship is not already required as a condition 
of employment, would freeze the present 
situation in respect to the closed shop. 


’ Further, that no Government agency, such 


as the Defense Mediation Board, shall be 
permitted to recommend that employes 
must join or remain members of a labor 
organization in order to work in a defense 
plant. 


Peace Ly agreement? Another plan for 
industrial peace is being advanced by Wil- 
liam H. Davis, chairman of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. Mr. Davis is 
suggesting peace by agreement between 
management and labor. 

Harking back to the experiences of the 
last war, Mr. Davis recalls that Samuel 
Gompers, then president of the AFL, gave 
a no-strike pledge in exchange for a guaran- 
tee that there would be no interference 
in the right to organize. The Mediation 
Board’s chairman believes that a similar 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty-five strikes, involving more than 14.395 employes, held up work on defense projects 
for part or all of last week. The number of strikes is four less than the autumn record 
established a week ago. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the approximate 


number of employes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AuTO WORKERS: 
Cash Valve Manufacturing Corp., 
Decatur, Ill. (65) 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Defense Housing Project, Leesville, 


Ford Tank Plant, River Rouge, Mich. 
Naval Training Station, San Diego, 
Calif. (900) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. (750) 
Insuline Corp. of America, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 
LapieES GARMENT WORKERS: 
Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, Mo. 
(250) 
LEATHER WORKERS: 
Luce Manufacturing Co., 
City, Mo. (350) 
METAL TRADES: 
Aircraft Welders, 
Diego, Calif. (300) 
American Manufacturing Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
Burgess Battery Co., 
(800) 
Revolator Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
(40) 
Shipyard Welders, Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1,800) 


Kansas 


Burbank & San 


Freeport, Il. 


York Corrugating Co., York, Pa. 
(225) 

TEAMSTERS: 

Pennsylvania Truckers, Allentown, 


Bethlehem and Easton, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich. 
(420) 

Cleveland Container Co., Cleveland, 
O. (450) 


Total: 17 AFL strikes involving more 
than 6,350 employes. 





INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
All Steel Welded Truck Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill. (40) 


Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit, 
Mich. 

City Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, O. 
(125) 

Novi 


Equipment Co., Novi, Mich. 
(250) 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Spring- 
field, O. (600) 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 
Northern Indiana Brass Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. (400) 
Die CASTERS: 
Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, O. | 
(450) | 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
McKinney Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (530) 
MINE WORKERS: | 
Armstrong Cork Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
Mountain City Copper Co., Mountain 
City, Nev. 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Defoe Boat & Motor Works, 
City, Mich. (1,200) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
American Can Co., 
(1,400) 
American Car & Foundry Co., Ber- 
wick, Pa. (1,600) 
—_. Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
500) 





Bay 


Chicago, Ill. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. (Home- 
stead plant), Munhall, Pa. 
Medart Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Triplex Screw Co., Cleveland, O. (600) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Mundet Cork Co., Hillside, N. J. 
(350) 


Total: 18 ClO strikes involving more 
than 8,045 employes. 
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agreement is possible today. Terms of the 
pact cannot be the same. The right to 
unionize is guaranteed now by the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

In place of the 1917 terms, Mr. Davis 
spposes that employers agree to “go one 
step further, beyond dignified acquiescence, 
and have a little enthusiastic co-operation.” 
The purpose of such co-operation: “to en- 
courage the orderly growth and develop- 
ment of mature unions.” 

Mr. Davis admits inherent difficulties. 
First: An agreement such as he proposes 
is largely a matter of a “state of mind,” a 
condition difficult for anyone to guarantee. 
Second: There is no agreement on what 
constitutes a “mature union.” 

Concrete expression of Mr. Davis’s plan 
can be seen in a substitute for compulsory 
maintenance of membership worked out 
recently by the Mediation Board. The new 
plan requires the employer to stipulate that 
he “expects” employes who become mem- 
bers of the union to remain in good stand- 
ing. In addition, the employer agrees to ad- 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR HERRING 
... the congressional attitude 


monish any employes who fail to maintain 
good standing in the union. Unlike the 
regular maintenance-of-membership clause, 
no threat of dismissal lies behind the em- 
ployer’s advice. 


Free speech. Argument of the National 
Labor Relations Board that the free 
speech guarantees of the Constitution do 
not license an employer to advise employes 
in union affairs has been upheld by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at New York. 

The court ruled that an interested state- 

ment by an employer in advising his em- 
eres that their advantage lies in dealing 
‘directly with him rather than through a 
labor organization is not privileged as free 
speech. Such words, the court says, go 
beyond mere friendly advice, in view of 
the employer’s power of discharge. 
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This tobacco leaf came from 
one of the finest Old Ken- 
tucky Burley families. But he 
left home too soon. He lacked 
the maturity and mellowness 
that Time alone can bestow. 
So, Briggs couldn’t use him. 
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This poor tobacco leaf tried 
hard to make something of his 
life. But he was totally handi- 
capped by lack of good breed- 
ing. So, he was barred from ad- 
mission to Briggs Pipe Mixture. 





This tobacco leaf had everything. A 
blue-blooded pedigree—plus mellow 
age and charm. He passed his exams 
with flying colors and was pronounced 
“okay for Briggs Pipe Mixture.” 
Only the finer tobaccos are chosen 
for Briggs. Then they’re aged for 
years in fragrant oaken casks... /ong- 
er than many luxury priced blends. 
That’s the mellow secret of Briggs 
bite-free flavor. For more pipe- 
pleasure, try atin. Only 15¢. 


Copyright, 1941, by P. Lorillard Cow 
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HIS CUTAWAY picture shows how a special e 
Gargoyle grease protects ball bearings. Call In 


As the balls roll, they work the grease into a fluid 
—shown by dark area. This fluid helps protect SQ CONY- VA CUUM 
bearings from wear, rust, and corrosion: Mean- 

while, idle grease forms a stiff shell to prevent 
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It's more and more essential to keep a very close watch on tax plans. 

Reason is that two motives, both strong, are driving the Treasury; are 
leading to demands on Congress for action on a whole series of tax programs. 

The motives, which overlap: (1) To try to check on inflation that will get 
out of hand unless controlled; (2) to prevent a runaway rise in U. S. debt. 

Inflation control is the motive behind Morgenthau's request for a second 
1941 tax law; is the inspiration for the latest Treasury plan. 











What the Treasury wants from Congress right now is this..... 

An increase in pay-roll taxes as outlined here previously--l per cent ad- 
ditional on employers and workers, effective January 1, to Support old-age in- 
surance, and 1 per cent on workers to help support a nationalized unemployment 
insurance system. Probable added revenue: $1,500,000,000. 

A withholding tax to apply to 1942 income of individuals--15 per cent to be 
deducted from income each month as the base tax. This means: In 1942 an in- 
dividual would be paying taxes on 1941 and 1942 income; would face a base tax of 
about 25 per cent on net taxable income. That's a heavy tax in any year. 














For example: Take a married worker with $3,000 income and no dependents..... 
Out of his pay envelope would come $60 instead of $30 for Social Security. 
Then, on $1,500 of taxable income earned in 1941, he would pay about $150 
in 1942 as present base and surtax rates applied with payment due after March 15. 
After that, he would have deducted from his pay envelope each month a tax 
that would total about $225 for the year. This would be against 1942 income. 
Added up, this means a direct tax of $435 in 1942 against a $3,000 income. 
As now planned: The withholding tax would apply at the source only to the 
starting tax rate, which now is 10 per cent and which Treasury asks to be 15 per 
cent. Taxpayers subject to higher rates would pay the remainder in 1943. 
And: Taxpayers with more deductions than those for personal exemption would 
have to seek refunds from the Treasury for any overpayment. 

















Congress is turning a cold shoulder to a withholding tax. 

The reasSonsS..... 

1. It's too drastic to be swallowed in a single year. A heavy tax on 1942 
income would be added on top of the heavy tax on 1941 income payable in 1942. 

2. It's too difficult to administer. Millions of taxpayers would overpay 
taxes and be entitled to refunds, which the Treasury would be forced to study. 

Morgenthau, most of all, wants to jolt Congress into early tax action; to 
get Congress started on a whole series of new tax bills. He isn't succeeding. 

Actually: None of the tax plans strikes at the heart of inflation. 

New Treasury plan would increase taxes for 7,000,000 payers of income taxes. 

But: Except for a moderate pay-roll tax increase it would leave more than 
40,000,000 workers free from regular tax on income. This means: The great bulk 
of personal income still would escape taxation or be subject to lowest rates. 

What's happening is that taxes are being piled on the relatively few pay- 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


ers of income taxes, while farmers and wage earners who are getting the bulk of 
income increases are to be let off with little or no tax increase. 
Inflation problem won't be solved by any present Treasury tax plans. 





Businessmen also should, be wary of Congress plans for inflation control. 

Fact is: Except as it affects industry, the House price-control plan would 
prevent any price ceiling; would encourage an inflationary situation. 

On the one side: Treasury and Congress dodge taxes that would hit the fast- 
growing income of farmer and worker. On the other side: Congress is dodging the 
direct price controls that would keep inflationary forces in some check. 

The result: A situation that is to grow progressively more dangerous; a 
Situation that will be aggravated as armament dollars flow in growing volume. 

Best advice is to take with a grain of salt the report that Roosevelt will 
press for the Baruch plan or Canadian plan of a general price ceiling. He may 
favor a farm price ceiling. But: Labor is adamant in opposition to any wage ceil- 
ing. President seems unlikely at this stage to oppose labor on this issue. 














Outlook in transportation is for..... 

A wage increase of 10 per cent for operating rail workers against 7% per 
cent recommended by fact-finding board and 30 per cent asked by unions. 

A wage increase of 15 per cent for nonoperating workers against 12% per 
cent recommended by Mediation Board in its report to the President. 

A probable increase in freight rates to offset, at least in part, an added 
wage cost of above $300,000,000, a cost that rails won't want to absorb alone. 

As for a strike: It probably will be avoided. 

Roosevelt's fact-finding board emphasized that, if inflation is to be avoided, 
a halt soon must be called to ever-growing wage demands; that there is a limit 
to bootstrap lifting as one labor group after another tries for an advantage. 

Also: The Board emphasizes that labor's wage demands cannot be settled on 
an industry-by-industry basis; that it's necessary now to get all elements of 
price under control if a runaway situation is to be avoided. 














SPAB is being forced to slow up a bit in its crackdown on nondefense indus- 
try; is having to revise its plans for a speedy shift to armament output. 

As an example: Copper order is modified to permit use of copper in construc- 
tion after the November 1 deadline. Now the deadline is January l. 

Plans for drastic control orders in other lines are being revised. 

It's simply that the shock of a quick change-over is too great politically. 
But: If drastic orders aren't issued, the whole problem tends to drift. 

Fact is that there is going to be much painful adjustment or even death for 
small nondefense industries that use metal. Yet: This process is going to be 
more lingering than many expected; is going to be tempered somewhat by slower- 
motion plans than SPAB started out to use. 

















As the outlook now appears..... 

Industrial activity will continue on a record-breaking level; will show few 
dips in the foreseeable future unless as a result of strikes. 

A basis will be found for settling the railroad wage argument. But: At 
the cost of a freight rate advance that will add to industry's costs. 

New taxes for industry won't be outlined until early in 1941; won't be 
paraded at this stage when emphasis is on individual income and pay-roll taxes. 

Prices will continue to edge higher as demand grows and supplies narrow. 

An_ increase in cost of living of a least 8 per cent is probable before mid- 
1942; is to be the basis of a new wave of wage demands from labor. 
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| Trucks, too, must 
ve longer! 





















Zodoy...you need the extra dependability 
of quality-built Dodge Job-Rated Trucks e These are days when extra quality, 
extra dependability and extra power are 
Now ee MORE POWER. too! needed! Dodge gives you all three in 
Th DODGE super-powered Job-Rated trucks. 
They’re built to deliver extra thousands 
i i 5 1% -TON of miles of efficient, low cost operation. 
HORSEPOWER — a er vom engine to rear 
axle, ‘‘sized’’ right in every feature to 
do the job, and to stay on the job. See 
your Dodge dealer—today. 
120! :.. h- 1. 
HORSEPOWER SPECIAL Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 
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DODGE PRODUCTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE: Com- 


mand Reconnaissance Cars e Field Radio Cars e Troop and . 
Cargo Motor Transports e Weapon Carriers e Army Carry- ENGINEERING 
Allis e Ambulances e¢ Duralumin Forgings for Bomber 

3 ; Fuselages e Parts and Assemblies for Anti-Aircraft Cannons 
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2 to 3-Ton Gas, and Heavy-Duty Diesel 
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PRICE-CONTROL BILL: PRESS VIEWS 





Editors Generally Condemn Committee Plan as a Halfway Measure 


Absence of restrictions 
on wages, high farm ceilings 
chief causes of criticism 


Commenting newspapers almost unani- 
mously condemn the price-control bill ap- 
proved by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. They argue that the 
Committee version of price control is a 
halfway measure of no practical value. 

Most objections center on two features 
of the Committee’s recommendations: The 
lack of wage ceilings, and the increase in 
farm price ceilings to levels higher than 
those provided in the Administration’s 
plans. Some editors, however, approve the 
decision to leave wages uncontrolled. 

Expressing the views of the majority, 
the New York Times, (Ind. Dem.) de- 
clares: “Even before the Committee be- 
gan its consideration of the bill, the Ad- 
ministration had made a large concession 
to the farm ceiling for farm 
prices at 110 per cent of ‘parity.’ Not 
content with this, the majority of the 
Committee has concocted a formula for 
‘controlling’ farm prices which virtually 
excludes any ceilings below the highest 
levels in history.” 

“So far as farm products are concerned,” 
the Times adds, “this is not price control 
at all. It is more like planned inflation.” 

“Ostensibly,” adds the New Bedford 
(Mass.) (Ind.), “the 
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Morning Mercury 


Poinier in Detroit Free Press 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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OUR BATTLE STATION 
On the home front 


purpose of the legislation is to put a ceil- 
ing over prices to prevent a disastrous in- 
flation. But the leaders who have tinkered 
with the proposal have chopped a big hole 
in the ceiling for the benefit of special in- 
terests.” 

While agreeing that farm prices should 
be curtailed, the Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator (Ind. Dem.) argues that 
should be exempt from restrictions. “The 
United States,” contends the Vindicator, 
“ean profit from the experience in Brit- 
ain. It should keep the price of food down, 
subsidizing in that direction rather than 
toward raising the price. This in itself will 
remove a stimulus to demands for wage 
increases. Wages in the thousands of occu- 
pations may well be left to find their own 
level in this general scheme.” 

On the other hand, the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette (Ind.) declares: “It is 
impossible to escape the fact that wages 
and other payments for services play an 
important part in determining the costs of 
producing goods. If Congress finally passes 
a bill which imposes no restrictions what- 
ever on wages, the public may be par- 
doned if it is unable to feel overconfident 
of the plan’s success.” 

“Even the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wickard, believes the Committee’s bill 
would hurt, rather than help, the farmers,” 
points out the Washington (D.C.) Daily 
News (Ind.) “Permitting farm prices to 


wages 


go to ‘unreasonable heights’ would inter- 
fere with control of other prices and with 
the attempt to prevent inflation, he be- 
lieves. And ‘agriculture stands to lose a 
lot of good will if people get the idea that 
farmers are insisting on too much.’” 

“A struggle in the House to strengthen 
the bill fortunately is predicted,” notes the 
Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) “The Pres- 
ident should throw the full weight of his 
influence in behalf of the measure’s recti- 
fication. Only by his active intervention, 
it is obvious, may this possibly fatal dom- 
ination of the bill by the farm blocs in 
Congress be defeated. It has been stated 
the Administration expects to control the 
wage level by steps other than those taken 
in the price law. There should be clarity 
at once as to exactly what these other 
steps are to be.” 

“Even the present House measure,” ob- 
serves the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette (Ind. Rep.), “anemic as it is, 
probably won’t be enacted in any form un- 
til deep winter. What most gentlemen in 


Washington refuse to recognize is that it es 


useless to put a lid on prices if nothing is 
done to reduce the terrific pressure that 
forces the prices upward.” 

“The consuming public will agree with 
one Administration spokesman,” says the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald (Ind. Dem.) , “that 
the Banking Committee’s idea of price 
control would be ‘practically no good’ if 
food costs were to rise still more.” 


Harper in Birmingham Age-Herald 
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Mr. Hull’s Warning to Finland: 
Reluctant Approval by Editors 
<a 


Secretary Hull’s warning to Finland 
that she must discontinue offensive war- 
fare against Soviet Russia or lose the 
friendship of the United States is approved 
by the great majority of commenting edi- 
tors. Many also express regret, but they 
emphasize that Finland already has _ re- 
gained her rightful possessions, and point 
out that continued operations against 
Russia will materially aid Hitler. This di- 
rectly conflicts with our own policy, they 
argue, and justifies the action taken by 
the Secretary of State. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News (Ind. 
Dem.) sums up the view of the majority: 
“Finland stands accused of continuing the 
war beyond the defensive position she 
claimed. Whether she is doing it because 
of Nazi pressure is beside the point. On 
the basis of Finland’s own statements of 
intention, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
is justified in his warning that Finland 
must stop offensive military operations 
against Russia or else forfeit 
friendship.” 


American 


“The United States Government has 
done the only logical thing,” states the 
Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal (Ind. 


Dem.) . “This warning has come after Fin- 
gand has regained practically all the terri- 
tory, apparently, that was taken from her 
by Russia. In continuing this warfare now 
she is merely helping Germany to spread 
Hitlerism across the world.” 
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On the other hand, the New York Daily 
News (Ind:) declares: “Our Secretary 
Hull is telling the Finlanders that unless 
they quit pestering Pal Joey they will lose 
our friendship. Where does Hull get that 
‘our friendship’ stuff, anyway? It was the 
Finns’ friendship that we used to pride 
ourselves on; our friendship for them was 
a bankers’ friendship. We lent 
money at interest. 

“Well,” concludes the News, “the whole 
business is a cynical and ironic affair, if 
vou ask us. It is also the latest manifes- 
tation of the hatreds, treacheries, shifting 
loyalties and double-crosses into which 
Mr. Roosevelt is dragging us.” 

“It seems only yesterday,” recalls the 
Jersey City Journal (Ind.) “that Amer- 
ican sympathy for Finland, then under at- 
tack by Russia, was so great that millions 
were raised here to help her stricken peo- 
ple. Americans will remember that 
only little Finland paid her war debts to 
the United States. But war, like politics, 
makes strange bedfellows. The only prin- 
ciple that applies now is, “If you are not 
with us you are against us.’ ” 

“The American warning,” agrees the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), “was 
given sadly and reluctantly. The people of 
this country have long admired the citizens 
of Finland. Distress is part of the cost of 
war, which makes enemies of friends and 
friends of enemies.” 
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Sweigert in San Francisco Chronicle 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 


“Our State Department is right,” as- 
serts the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch (Dem.) “but there never was a 
more cruel dilemma before a people than 
Finland has had to face. If you are weak- 
ening in your admiration of the Finns, 
the brave people who were the toast of 
the civilized world two years ago, read 
Hudson Strode’s inspiring book, in which 
he concludes, ‘Finland created a pure de- 
mocracy worthy of the world’s honor.’ ” 

“Finland,” notes the (Pa.) 
Times (Dem.), “has attacked 100 
times in 500 years, mostly by Russia. Fin- 
land hasn’t by a 


Scranton 
been 


single word or gesture 
manifested ill the United 
States. Certainly the little country has 
not ‘attacked’ us.” 

“Finland is no longer in the position of 
an outraged victim of aggression,” ob- 
serves the St. (Mo.) Star-Times 
(Ind.). “She may be primarily an un- 
happy puppet of Berlin, but she cannot 
claim she is fighting defensively. Unless 
she is willing and able to acquiesce to 


will ‘ toward 


Louis 


British and American overtures for peace 
with Russia, she will prove herself to be 
as much a part of the Nazi war machine 
as Hungary, Rumania and Italy.” 

“It looks like the Finns are in for a 
long partnership with Germany,” accord- 
ing to the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.). 
“the country of Finland is close enough 
to Russia to be threatened by Commu- 
nism. The United States isn’t threatened. 
Nazism, however, continues to score great 
victories and Nazi agents continue their 
plotting in the Americas. This is our men- 
ace, regardless of how Finland looks at 
it.” 
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Should U.S. Help Pay for Arms, Curb Inflation 
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Question of the Week. 








By Increasing Social Security Pay-Roll Taxes? 


Hugh S. Magill 


Chicago, Ill.; President, American Federa- 
tion of Investors, Inc., 
answers: 

The policy of compulsory payments un- 
der federal law by American wage earners, 
and similar payments by their employers, 
to provide for old-age retirement and for 
survivor benefits in the event of death, 
has become firmly established in 
American social and economic system. 
Federal and State unemployment insurance 
on a similar basis is now accepted as a 
worthy governmental function, and this 
may be extended to compulsory health in- 
surance. 

These activities are still in the experi- 
mental stage and their modification and 
extension may properly be undertaken by 
Congress. All funds raised for these specific 
purposes should be held in trust by the 
Government. 

If it should be found necessary to levy 
pay-roll taxes in order to provide more 
revenue for national defense and to curb 
inflation, the purpose of such levies should 
be publicly announced as not for Social 
Security, but to meet current national ex- 
penditures. To connect such pay-roll taxes 
in any way with pay-roll taxes levied for 
Social Security and unemployment insur- 
ance is an unworthy subterfuge which can- 
not be defended under any just and rea- 
sonable standard of public morals. 


our 


Rep. Harold Knutson 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

In the first place, I feel that taxes are 
already as high as our people can stand. 
Receipts under existing laws will be more 
than double what was collected under the 
World War revenue acts, and we should 
hesitate a long time before imposing any 
new burdens. 

Secondly, I think it would be a great 
mistake to use the Social Security pay-roll 
taxes for general revenue purposes. They 
are more or less in the nature of premium 
payments and should not be diverted into 
other channels. 

It is bad enough that the Government 
is now using the Social Security trust fund 
to finance its deficits, leaving only I.0.U = 
in the fund which must later be repaid by 
additional taxes upon those who have con- 
tributed into the fund. It is too much of 
an encouragement to the New Deal spend- 
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An increase in Social Security 
taxes on pay rolls to help finance 

| the defense program and to check 
inflation has been proposed in 
| Administration circles. To obtain a 
| cross section of authoritative opin- 
ion on this important matter, The 
United States News asked out- 
standing economists, financial ex- 


ers to have the Social Security funds avail- 
able for meeting general federal expendi- 
tures. 

I am likewise opposed to broadening the 
coverage under the Social Security Act. 
Congress has twice refused to do this for 
very good reasons, which it is unnecessary 
for me to go into. 


Charles W. Williams 


Louisville, Ky.; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, University of Louisville, 
answers: 

I should oppose increasing Social Se- 
curity taxes merely to “provide more rev- 
enue to meet defense costs.” The method 
is misleading and there is some financial 
juggling involved. More revenue would 


(by telegraph) 





perts and legislators this question: 
Should pay-roll taxes for 

Social Security be increased | 
to provide more revenue to 
meet defense costs and to 
curb inflation? 

Answers were presented in last 

week’s issue and more appear 

herewith. 





ment, less Government borrowing, in this 
case from Social Security account, and 
heavier direct taxes such as income, com- 
modity and even sales taxes. Compulsory 
savings, though distasteful, would achieve 
both goals. 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, 
on Ways and Means, 


answers: 


House Committee 


My answer is emphatically “No,” and 


these are my reasons: 

(1) Social Security was expected to be 
an insurance to the people against old age 
and misfortune. It was never intended 
that the contributions made for Social 
Security should be considered as general 





REP. JENKINS HUGH S. 


be provided, but what is another billion 
sc when the need is for ten, fifteen or 
more? : 

Prim nflation is padded pur- 
chasing puwer chiefly through sharp wage 
increases, which another 3 per cent in pay- 
roll taxes would hardly dent. The situa- 
tion, as I see it, calls for more heroic treat- 


source 


—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 
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revenue, and this money should not be 
spent as general revenue. If the Govern- 
ment needs more money, it should collect 
it as taxes and not by a plan that smack 
of subterfuge. 

(2) The increase of Social Security 
taxes is not the proper way to curb infla- 
tion. Why take the money away from the 
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people for fear that their spending it will 
cause inflation and then turn it over to 
the Government, which in these days is 
the greatest spending organization that 
the world ever saw? The present Govern- 


aoe spends money faster than the peo- 


«ple can possibly spend it because the Gov- 


ernment spends in mass-production fash- 
ion, Which encourages inflation more rap- 
idly than if the people spent their own 
money. Economy is the best antidote for 
debt and extravagance. 


Willard D. Arant 


New York City; Research Director, National 
Economy League, 


answers: 

The proposal to raise $1,850,000,000 
through increased Social Security taxes re- 
veals both a failure to appreciate the size 
of the financing required to prevent in- 
flation and an inclination to avoid presen- 
tation of defense taxation on its own 
merits. 

While any move to check inflation is 
better than none, the permanent Social 
Security program should not be manipu- 
lated as a means of fiscal control. 

Furthermore, an increase in Social Se- 
curity reserves would not pay for defense; 
the debt would still be there to be paid 
out of future earnings of the people. 

We need a withholding tax—yes—but 
let it be a forthright defense tax, at a rate 


os ain Se with the size of the job, 
evied not only on pay rolls but on all 
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sources of individual incomes. 


Robert P. Bass 


Peterboro, N.H.; Former Governor of New 
Hampshire; Member, New Hampshire Mini- 
mum Wage Commission; Member, United 
States War Labor Board, 1918, 


answers: 

The manufacturers’ contribution to 
higher pay-roll taxes will increase produc- 
tion costs and tend to raise prices. The 
workmen’s contribution will lower their 
purchasing power and tend to check price 
increases. Other means are needed to con- 
trol inflation. 

Such higher taxes would call for more 
liberal benefits, but, if these are postponed, 
Treasury finances would be substantially 
strengthened for defense payments. 

Additional pay-roll taxes would best 
serve our needs if limited to the period of 
emergency and applied to a fund for cush- 
ioning the hardships of readjustment. 

If we spend the money, it leaves only a 
credit for that purpose. How good that 
credit will be, when the country faces re- 
construction in an impoverished, disor- 
dered world of widely lowered living 


", andards, depends upon the nature of the 


peace and the extent of our own economic 
and social disorganization after this war. I 
am inclined to try the experiment and take 
this chance. 
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&y “You mean ¢his talks 
v to the boss?” 


— says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“ e : ; 
Wext, it produces reports and records which answer a lot of 
his questions.” 


“Oh! Something like remote control, eh?” 


“Yes. But just the same, we'd never get all the statistics needed 
around here with our present force if we didn’t have these 
Nationa Analysis Machines.” 


“Statistics! That's a big word . . . and usually means big 
things.” 


“It does around here, too. Why, we analyze our payroll cost, 
our labor and material charges, our defense contracts, shipments 


by lines, sales by products and salesmen. . . . 


“Never mind . . . that's enough. I’m going down to the 


Nationat office to get the rest of the story.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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STRUGGLE OVER PRICE CONTROL 


Efforts of House Committee to Draft a Painless Plan of Administration 


How pending measure 
would affect workers, 
farmers, industrialists 


A preview can now be had of the aver- 
age Congressman’s ideas of what it means 
to control prices in the United States. 
Specifically, the ideas are those of mem- 
bers of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee which wrote the pending price- 
control bill. The new measure is far less 
sweeping than the all-out economic con- 
trol of prices, wages, profits, rents and 
service charges about to be undertaken 
by Canada. 

Months ago, Government experts, feel- 
ing the country’s trade pulse, warned of 
its quickened beat—said a billion, a_bil- 
lion and a half and later two billion dol- 
lars a month of defense spending poured 
into the people’s pockets would bring 
zooming prices, symptoms of the fever of 
inflation. 

Hurry with a strong price-control law 
as medicine, the experts urged Congress. 

The big question was how to control 
prices without hurting too many people. 
The House Committee listened for three 
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Putting out the fire with gasoline 


months to different ideas. On one side was 
the Bernard M. Baruch proposal for con- 
trolling all prices, including wages, through 
a general ceiling, similar to the Canadian 
plan. On the other was Leon Henderson’s 
plan for controlling only prices of select- 
ed, key commodities—not including wages. 

Then: The Committee acted, and neither 
the Baruch proposal, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Gore (Dem.), of Tennessee, nor 
the Henderson plan was accepted. Instead 
of inflation prevention, some officials con- 
cluded that Congress was on the way 
toward enacting a law leaving the door 
wide open for inflation. 

Reason: Committee members, tasting 
all the samples of price control, found it 
bitter and wrote a bill to administer it 
gently, in small doses. They listened close- 
ly to the arguments against, as well as 
for, strict price controls. They decided 
that, if inflation is one kind of headache, 
federal price control is another. They tried 
hard to produce a bill that would not be 
too painful either way. 

Result: A measure that would give the 
Price Administrator power to fix prices of 
commodities when they are in danger of 
rising to inflationary levels. This power 
would extend to raw materials and finished 
products, and could be imposed at either 
wholesale or retail levels. But, on the ad- 
vice of President Roosevelt and Adminis- 


trator Henderson, the measure was nar- 
rowed by exclusion of two important parts 
of the Canadian plan—wages, and public 
utilities rates. President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Henderson, Secretary Morgenthau and 
others held that wages are not a commod- 
ity, did not belong in a price-control bill, 
and that, where restraints on wage in- 
creases are needed, this could be accom- 
plished better in other ways. 

Lacking wage control and intended to 
operate only on selected commodities 
where clearly needed, the Henderson plan 
as placed before the Committee was de- 
signed merely to restrain price advances, 
in contrast to the Baruch plan and the 
Canadian plan to stop them. 

But this limited price-control plan was 
modified still further by the House Com- 
mittee. These added limitations are the 
basis of complaints by some Committee 
members that the bill, unless tightened be- 
fore final enactment, never would head off 
inflation. 

Loophole No. 1: The agricultural repre- 
sentatives of the Committee, under leader- 
ship of Representative Brown (Dem.), of 
Georgia, wrote into the bill a set of im- 
portant restrictions on the powers of the 


LEON HENDERSON 
- . . important restraints 
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Administrator to fix price ceilings on ma- 
terials processed from farm _ products. 
Early in the Committee’s sessions, the 
farm members had won one concession. 
This was a provision that no price ceiling 


- es be set on commodities that would 


end to depress average farm prices below 
110 per cent of “parity’—that is, 10 per 
cent above their exchange value in the 
five-year period, 1909 to 1914, in terms of 
things that farmers buy. Secretary Wick- 
ard endorsed this limitation as fair pro- 
tection for agriculture. 

But the farm bloc in the Committee 
won close victories in adding two further 
limitations: That no price ceiling can be 
set that will tend to depress farm prices 
below, first, actual farm prices prevailing 
on October 1, or second, below the average 
for the product between July 1, 1919, and 
June 30, 1929. 

From the first, the bill’s control over 
farm prices had been of a flexible and ris- 
ing kind. Reason for this is that the con- 
trol is tied to 110 per cent of “parity’— 
and “parity” itself has been rising steadily 
for months (8 per cent in the last year). 
Also it may turn out to be a spiral, because 
“parity” is computed to include the costs 
of things that farmers buy, and these re- 
flect rising wage costs which are uncon- 
trolled. But these two new limitations add- 
ed rigid restrictions that would raise the 
minimum price ceilings above 110 per cent 
of parity for 16 out of 27 major farm 
products. 

For example, they forbid the Adminis- 
trator to fix ceilings on cottonseed below 
about $50 a ton as against $34 a ton, 
which is 110 per cent of parity; of cotton 
below about 21 cents a pound as against 
18.8 cents; beef cattle about $9.18 a hun- 
dred pounds as against $7.91, and potatoes 
$1.2414 as against $1.06 a bushel. For the 
16 commodities affected, the limitations 
pushed up the possible price ceilings from 
5 to 45 per cent. Thus the bill leaves open 
an important door to rising prices. 

Loophole No. 2: The Committee pulled 
the “teeth” of the bill by cutting out the 
licensing provisions for enforcement of 
price-control orders and leaving only the 
secondary plan of enforcement through 
fines and imprisonment. Under the first 
method a license to do business would be 
issued to every dealer covered by a price 
order. The licenses of violators would be 
subject to cancellation, thus putting them 
out of business pending proof of inno- 
cence. This method would make possible 
enforcement of price controls in fields 
where vast numbers of dealers would be 
affected, as, for example, in cases where 
there was a wish to check a runaway retail 
price. The slow and cumbersome method 
of separate court trial of each offender vir- 
tually rules out price control from the 

hole retail field, administrators con- 
end. The huge enforcement problem 
would break down the whole plan, they 
fear. 

Violators would be subject to maximum 
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at a thousand peaceful desks 
PEACEFUL desks? Yes... far away from bombs and blitz 


and bloodshed come the calculations that must be made before 
a new factory is built or a new weapon designed or an employee 
paid...the calculations whose swift, accurate flow promotes swifter 
production of the goods to make America strong and secure. 


On thousands of such desks, all over America, the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator does this time-saving job in three es- 
sential ways...as a complete calculating machine providing printed 
electric multiplication and printed automatic division... as a fast 
adding-subtracting-listing machine ...and when equipped with 
wide carriage, as a low-cost statistical machine, able to print cal- 
culations directly onto large forms. 


In every kind of business today... retailing, wholesaling, banking, 
shipping, manufacturing...thousands of Printing Calculators are 
saving time (and thus helping speed distribution and step up 
factory production) on every kind of calculation...markup, inter- 
est, employees earnings, cost estimates, inventories, taxes, invoice 
and order extending. 


There’s a way this sensational figuring machine, the only one 
of its kind, can save you time in your business. Let us prove 
it in a way that won’t obligate you in the slightest. 
See the machine in operation, at your office or 
ours. Today...Call the Remington Rand 
branch office nearest you...or phone, 
wire or write Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 












It will pay YOU to investigate 
the ONLY Calculator that 
PRINTS as it divides auto- <€ 


matically, as it multiplies, 
as it adds and subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 
Calculator 
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SWING OF | 
INDUSTRY 


TO NEW JERSEY 
ATTRACTS 
ACE BOX MAKER 
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Trendsensitive Pres. Joseph Liskin of Stan- 
dard Corrugated Case Corp. kept eyes on 
changing industrial picture, oulhy spotted 
current swing of inleney to New Somme. 
Year ago he broke ground for model new 
plant in Ridgefield, thereby not only plank- 
ing his company in the midst of a burgeoning 
industrial market but also spring-boarding 
it for crack delivery service to customers in 
over-the-river New York market. 


He Spotted Smokestacks | 


His Path Is Smooth 


Star truck driver Joe Polesinelli delivers 
Standard Corrugated’s goods. Sparked he, 
“New Jersey is a tight 17,000 mile network 
of roads mapped in red—that means plenty 
fast deliveries.”” Other cogent profit-reasons 
of newcomer industrialists: New Jersey’s 
next-state nearness to coal and steelcenters 
...choice waterfront properties still available 
at reasonable prices . . . teeming market of 
23,000,000 people with bankbooks totaling 
36% of nation’s wealth. 


Booklet Tells New Facts 


Is the talked-about “swing of industry” to | 
New Jersey a permanent trend? Write for | 
free copy of new booklet “Progress”, Dept. 
U-3, New Jersey Council, State House, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 


@ NewJerse 





New Jersey Council, Dept. U-3, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey 


Yes! Please mail me promptly a cop: 
of the FREE new booklet “Progress.” 


Name. 





Title and Company 





Address. 
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penalties of a $5,000 fine or one year in jail 
or both, with the right of appeal for court 
review guaranteed. 

How would this _price-control plan 
work, compared to the more general plan 
about to be started in Canada? What 
would happen to labor and industry and 
agriculture if this bill should be enacted 
in the form approved by the Committee? 

For the workers: The bill does not men- 
tion wages. Wage levels would be left to 
collective bargaining. Workers would have 
the right to strike as before. President 
Roosevelt has asked that there be no 
change in the bill to include any “cooling- 
off” period or other plans designed to pre- 
vent strikes. In Canada, wage levels would 
be tied to living costs, would be stepped 
up in proportion to rising living costs, and 
employers cannot raise basic wage rates 
except by permission of the Government. 

For the farmer: The following table 
shows average farm prices October 15 and 
the lowest levels at which price ceilings 
could be applied: 


Present Lowest 


Commodity Price Ceiling 
Wheat, per bu. $ 91 $ 1.34 
Corn, per bu. 65 97% 
Cotton, per Ib. 161% 21% 
Apples, per bu. S87 1.46 
Butterfat, per Ib. 37 At 
Eges, per doz. 32 41% 
Live chickens, per Ib. 16 21 
Hogs, per ewt. 10.08 10.96 


For the industrialist: Here is the field 
where price ceilings would be most gen- 
erally applied. Existing controls would be 
extended and new ones added for materials 
vital to defense. This means ceilings for 
metals, minerals, chemicals, building ma- 
terials, fuel and some textiles and foods. 
Ceilings may be set on raw materials re- 
quired for production and for the finished 
product. Although no provision is made for 
direct regulation of margins, ceilings on 
raw materials and finished products would 
have a similar effect. Extended use of 
priorities could become a means of influ- 
encing prices. Rationing could be employed 
for the same purpose. 

The price controls being proposed here 
differ materially from those in use in Can- 
ada. There a general freezing of most 
prices is proposed, with changes where nec- 
essary, and governmental control of all 
business and production. Here Mr. Hen- 
derson rejects the huge job of regulating 
the far vaster and more complicated econ- 
omy of the United States. 

For the retailer: Price ceilings may be 
used to head off runaway prices of cer- 
tain foods, clothing or utensils, but, un- 
der the present bill, their use would be 
held to a minimum. 

For the landlord: No rent control, 
though this may be added later for defense 
areas and the District of Columbia. 

President Roosevelt, Mr. Henderson 
and their aides showed immediate concern 
over the loophole put in the Committee 
bill, moved quickly to get the measure 
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tightened on its way through Congress. 
Unless strong and enforceable price con- 
trols swiftly are provided, they contend 
the huge additions of defense spending to 
consumer buying power, plus the con- 
tinued shrinkage, through shift from ci: 
vilian to defense production, of the things 
that consumers can spend their money for, 
can have only one result: inflation that 
will dislocate business and damage every- 
body. 

One large fear back of the Administra- 
tion’s quick reaction was that the upset 
would hamstring production and _ cripple 
defense. Unless an effective bill can be 
enacted promptly, inflation will break out 
somewhere: in fact, warned Miss Harriet 
Elliott, Mr. Henderson’s associate, it is 
already on the way. Retail prices of foods 
jumped more than 12 per cent in the first 


i 
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—Harris & Ewing 


MISS HARRIET ELLIOTT 


Inflation—fact, not fancy 


nine months of 1941, and are still advanc- 
ing. But they have far to go to catch up 
with the 29 per cent rise in farm prices, 
which they are sure to do before leveling 
off or turning downward. 

The rise in all prices in the first two 
years of this war has been almost as great 
as the upswing in the first two years of 
the World War, Mr. Henderson warns. 
But farm products jumped 43 per cent 
this time as against only 12 per cent in 
the World War. Foods rose 30 per cent as 
igainst only 18 per cent. Worst victims of 
nflation and its inevitable deflation later 


would be white-collar workers of the mid- 
dle class; others with fixed incomes, an 


farmers. Enactment of a stronger price- 
control bill, the President and his aides 
are urging Congress, is a tough job, but a 
job that has to be done. 
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@ THEY COME to “Seating Head- 
quarters’ because Do/More Chairs for 
Executive, Clerical and Factory work- 
ers help conserve energy and foster 
sustained mental alertness through cor- 
rect seated posture. This nation-wide 
organization is the on/y one offering ben- 
efits of Domore Triple Seating Service: 

1, Instruction by pone specialist on 

correct sitting 
2. Selection - chairs according to the 
type of w ° 
3. individual a patent to users for 
esired bene 

Try Do/Mores in ae office or plant 
without cost or obligation. Represent- 
atives in principal cities. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
—Proper Seating by Dr. 
zarner, and folders 
showing new Do/Mores. 
DOM } RE c 8 AIR 
COMPANY, INC. 
tity Franklin wee 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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MODERN MANUFACTURING PLANT 


FOR SALE 


50,000 SQUARE FEET 


Located at Warren, Ohio, on the 
Erie Railroad, midway between 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
miles from the new Ravenna 
senal. Rugged construction. 
and truck facilities. 11 acre 


seven 
Ar- 
Rail 


area. 


Write for Low 


THE RECOVERY — COMPANY 


1200 City Bank Buildi gst Ohio 


Price. 
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Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 
Plaza are moderate? 
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Collecting Taxes at the Source: 
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What Treasury Plan Would Mean 


The Treasury, at work on tax proposals 
to apply against 1942 incomes, is placing 
great importance on taxes that will curb 
inflation in addition to raising large 
amounts of revenue. At present it is stress- 
ing two things—higher taxes on individual 
incomes and increases in the Social Secur- 
ity pay-roll taxes. 

Reason is that these taxes take money 
directly out of the pocketbooks of con- 
sumers. That cuts down the amount of 
money they can spend for goods, especial- 
ly goods that are scarce because the mate- 
rials to produce them are needed for de- 
Result is demand for 
and a reduced tendency for price 


fense. less such 
goods, 
rises. 
The Treasury’s interest in inflation 
springs from the fact that it must finance 
the defense program. As prices go up, the 
the defense program That 
means that more money will have to be 
and that the national debt will 
go still higher, 
inflation. 


cost of rises. 
obtained, 
laying a basis for greater 

Latest Treasury proposal is a withhold- 
ing tax, which is simply an income tax col- 
lected at the wherever 
(See page 33.) As an inflation 
withholding tax is the most effective form 
of income tax, since in the great majority 
of cases it permits the tax to be collected 
as the income is earned, and not a 
later, as is the case with present income 


source possible. 


curb, a 


vear 


taxes. 

What the advocating is a 
withholding tax of 15 per cent or higher, 
to be substituted for present basic income 
tax rates, and to be collected at the source 
and 

in- 


Treasury is 


commissions, 
the like are concerned. Present 
come tax rates total 10 per cent. 


so far as wages, salaries, 


basic 


tax would 
Treasury 
a salary 


Here is how the withholding 
work, as tentatively outlined on 
blueprints. Suppose a man earns 
of $4,000 a year. He is married and 
children, with the result that 
personal exemption and credits for depend- 
ents total $2,300 a year. He fills out a slip 
containing this information and hands it 


has 


two his 


to his employer. 

The employer now proceeds to deduct 
from his weekly pay check 15 per cent of 
the $1,700 difference between the man’s 
exemption and credits for dependents and 
his salary. This amounts to $255. The de- 
ductions are spread over 50 weeks, so that 
$5.10 is deducted each week. 

Under one plan, stamps would be issued 
to the man in the amount of his weekly 
tax deduction, and, when he filed his in- 
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‘come tax return in the following year, he 


would forward these stamps to the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue of his district in 
payment of his tax. Of course, he might 
have deductions other than his exemption 


and credits for dependents, so that he 
would have paid a higher tax than he 
owed. In that case, a tax refund would be 


due him. Or he might have income other 
than his Thus he might owe the 
Government additional taxes, and in that 
event he would pay the remainder in cash. 

Canada has a national defense tax which 
is collected at the source. Under the Cana- 
dian system, which the Treasury has 
studied carefully, wage-earners and _sal- 
aried persons are not required to file a tax 
return. They could file claims for tax re- 


salary. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY MORGENTHAU .. . 


funds if they overpaid, or, if they under- 
could file returns for the in- 
come amounts on which they had paid no 
tax. Some such plan might be adopted for 
a withholding tax in 


paid, they 


use in administering 
this country. 

(Aside from acting as a brake on infla- 
withholding tax is regarded by 
officials as a convenience in en- 


tion, a 
Treasury 
abling persons in lower salary brackets to 
pay their taxes in weekly install- 
ments instead of in annual or quarterly 
lump sums during the year after the 
come is earned. 

However, problem arises from the fact 
that, if a withholding tax were levied, it 
would compel salaried persons and wage- 


income 
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earners to start payin. wmco:m. taxes for 

the current year at the same time that 

they were paying taxes for the previous 

year. 

Highly important to the Treasury, in its 

; desire to check inflation, is the element of 

ime. That was the reason why Secretary | 

ee" iorgenthau and other Treasury officials 

sounded out the House Ways and Means 

Committee last week on the possibility of 

having passed before the end of the year 

a withholding tax and higher Social Secur- 

ity pay-roll taxes to go into effect with the 

beginning of the new year. 

The Ways and Means Committee pi- 

geonholed the Treasury’s suggestions for 

immediate action on such a tax program, 

and that brings up another difficulty in 

the way of a withholding tax—namely, 

the conflict between the Treasury, as 

spokesman for the executive branch of the 

, Government, and Congress over tax pol- 

icy. Congress, under the leadership of the 

Ways and Means and Senate Finance 

Committees, has steadfastly refused to go 

along with the Treasury on corporation 

excess profits taxes. It was unwilling to 

enact this year individual income taxes as 
high as the Treasury recommended. 

Ways and Means Committee members 
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Fitzpatrick in 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








IS A FOE that attacks business assets with 
embezzlement, burglary, forgery, liability 
... In this grim, costly struggle, all the 


methods unfold subtly and the weapons are 


eit 
eSATA 


secret. But on every front, the insurance 


ene 


policies and bonds of American Surety and 


New York Casualty Companies successfully de- 












. . « THE PUBLIC DOES NOT YET REALIZE fend against attacks which may result in finan- 
did not like the withholding tax idea, or cial disaster. In this way insured clients lose 
: increases in Social Security pay-roll taxes. ale Bis 7 d - = 
: Reasons were: They would add to the high their loss to strong underwriting companies. 
s income taxes already enacted this year; a 
“ more desirable way to attack inflation 

would be through direct price-control leg- 

islation; the 1942 congressional elections 
i- . . | , 
. are not far off; Social Security pay-roll A M f R | '¢ iy N $ U 6 ET Y C 0 ig A N Y 


taxes should not be tied in with Treasury 
fiscal policy. | 
L Although rebuffed, the Treasury will | 
4 continue to plug for a withholding tax. 
Future prospects favor adoption of such a 
x, because individual income taxes are 
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ot id expected to be increased to a point where HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
it collection at the source will become a ne- 
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Trends Among the Countries 


ARMS-MAKING INDUSTRY of the United States now is 

being tied into a “new or- 
der” of hemisphere trade. This plan calls for inter-American 
economic co-ordination on an unprecedented scale. Planning 
will take on wider scope for an enlarged defense program. 
The objective is to increase the flow of raw materials from 
Latin America and Canada to U.S. machine industry, for a 
drive to beat Hitler on the factory front. 


U. S$.-CANADIAN effort is under way to speed war industry. 
This covers integration of arms output as well as ex- 
change of Canadian copper, nickel, aluminum and other 
metals for U.S. machine goods. In turn, U.S. financing is 
expected to hasten Canada’s mining development, vital 
to long-range defense plans. 


TRADE PACTS with Latin-American countries are being 
negotiated with an eye to increasing the supply of stra- 
tegic materials for Anglo-American war power and keep- 
ing them out of German and Japanese hands. Settlement 
of dispute with Mexico, after long discussions, will open 
the way for a greater flow of oil for U.S.-British needs in 
event of a prolonged war. U.S. financing of copper min- 
ing expansion in Latin America is discussed for solution 
of the impending severe shortage of that metal. 


AGENCIES financed by Reconstruction Finance Corp. such 
as the Metals Reserve Corp., now are committed to buy 
about $500,000,000 annually in strategic materials from 
other American republics. U.S. buyers are trying to close 
remaining leaks to Japan to make this hemisphere’s vast 
raw material airtight reservoir of war 
strength. Japan seeks wool from Argentina, copper from 
Chile, mercury from Mexico to escape economic strangu- 
lation. 


resources an 


MESHING trade with Canada raises big problems. The 

main question facing joint planners is whether 
the United States will follow Canada’s lead in adopting total 
control of prices, wages, rents and service charges to avoid 
inflation. White House is said to be leaning toward the Cana- 
dian plan for general freezing of prices. But congressional 
opposition to farm price and wage control endangers effec- 
tive co-operation between United States and Canada for 
anti-inflation action. 


SUCCESS of Canada’s price-control scheme is doubtful if 
the United States slips into an inflation spiral, as result 
of fast-growing defense spending. Prices in the two coun- 
tries usually move in close unison because of Canada’s 
heavy dependence on trade with the United States. Sharp 
rise in basic commodity prices on this side of the border 
would exert an irresistible pull for higher Canadian prices, 
too, despite government-imposed ceilings. 


SIMPLER than joint price control is the matter of avoiding 
waste motion in war industry. Already approved in talks 
between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King is the idea of shipping Canadian-made arms 
to this country. Canada, further along with war industry, 
can spare certain types of guns, munitions and planes un- 
til arms plants here get into full operation. 
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BALANCING EXCHANGE accounts will be helped under 
proposed trade arrangements. United States can increase 
dollar exchange at disposal of Canada and avoid lend- 
lease trade by expanding purchases of metals and arms; 
also by financing mining development for longer-range 
supply plans. Exports to Canada are setting a breath-tak- 
ing pace of $1,000,000,000 annually—nearly double sales 
to this country. Export-import gap tends to increase as 
war production increases here, making more equipment 
available for shipment to British Empire. 


MENACING hemisphere trade harmony is the shortage of 

tools, building materials, electrical equipment 
and other factory-made goods. This shortage is due to be- 
come worse as nondefense industry is curtailed. Question 
still to be answered is whether the United States will be able 
to spare enough supplies to keep South American coun- 
tries content. 


BARGAINING POWER of certain Latin-American countries 
is illustrated in the case of Venezuela, first country to 
state her claims formally to U.S. officials. Venezuela 
wants assurance that essential supply lines will be main- 
tained. Otherwise, Venezuela implies, she may have to tax 
American-owned oil industry to finance relief for unem- 
ployed workers. 


LIKEWISE able to make out strong pleas for supplies from 
U.S. are Chile, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Uruguay 
—all sources of heavy raw material imports. Chile, for 
instance, is a leading hemisphere source of copper, Brazil 
for industrial diamonds and manganese, Mexico for lead, 
Argentina and Uruguay for wool and hides. Latin Amer- 
ica, in turn, looks to this country as the main source of 
supply for factory goods. 


RESULT of Latin America’s strong bargaining position 
probably will be to win high priority rating for exports, 
compared with goods assigned to home markets. Latin- 
American consumers, in other words, may fare better than 
home consumers in getting automobiles, building mate- 
rials and other supplies as these become increasingly short. 
Details of allocation plans, however, haven’t been worked 
out yet by Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 


ECONOMIC WARFARE, waged mainly along hemisphere 

trade lanes, is moving into a new 
phase. Blacklisting idea is being broadened for a tighter 
squeeze on German-Italian sources of propaganda funds in 
South and Central America. These funds come in large part 
from business profits, turned over to legations and embassies, 
U.S. officials say. 


STRATEGY proposed is this: Persuade Latin-American 
countries to impound for the war’s duration profits of 
German and Italian-owned plantations and other proper- 
ties blacklisted by the United States. Tendency of this 
strategy would be to impoverish German and Italian busi- 
ness, gradually force liquidation in event of a long war. A 
start is being made in Guatemala toward carrying out the 
idea, but whether it can be applied widely remains to be 
seen, 
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Harp y A DAY passes that we don’t 
read of some new airplane that shat- 
ters all previous records for speed, 
size, cruising range or carrying capac- 
ity. Airlines, many of them stretching 
across oceans and impenetrable jun- 
gles, are constantly being expanded as 
ways are found to make a gallon of 
gasoline fly farther and faster. 

Spurred on by the requirements 
of national defense, American engi- 
neers have redoubled their efforts to 
produce more power from each gallon 
of fuel and for each ounce of engine 
weight. Today, years of progress are 
being crowded into months and weeks 
. .. and few would venture to predict 
what tomorrow will bring. 

For even today’s most efficient en- 
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gines can convert only a small portion 
of gasoline’s potential power into use- 
ful work. There remains a vast reser- 
S voir of unused energy that stands as a 


constant challenge to the engineers 
of both the aviation and petroleum in- 
dustries. Only when we know how far 
they can go in the practical develop- 
ment of fuels and engines can we tell 
how far or fast tomorrow’s gallon of 
gasoline will fly. 

Ethyl is privileged to help in this 
important progress through both 
product and service. Ethyl’s products, 
anti-knock fluids containing tetraethy] 
lead, are used by oil refiners to im- 
prove gasoline. This, in turn, permits 
engine designers to increase the effi- 
ciency of engines—not only for air- 
planes but for all types of gas- 





How far can a gallon of gasoline fly? 


operate with both engine builders and 
fuel refiners in solving mutual problems 
Our research laboratories at Detroit 
and San Bernardino function as a“‘clear- 
ing house” for technical information 
and help coordinate many individual 
research efforts. We also contribute 
the results of many of our own experi- 
ments with fuels and engines. 

Thus, by supplying an essential prod- 
uct and by assisting technical men in 
various phases of gasoline power de- 
velopment we are, we believe, con- 
tributing to progress that will be of 
lasting benefit to the nation. 





oline-powered equipment: 
automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors and military vehicles. 

Since both engines and 
their fuels are inseparably 
related in their development, 
Ethyl research workers co- 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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Ride these diesel-powered, 
stainless steel wonder trains 
alongthescenic Mississippi. 
Spacious, carpeted coaches 
and parlor cars. Inviting 
cocktail-lounge. Hostess. 


No extra fare 
MORNING AFTERNOON 
ZEPHYR ZEPHYR 
lv. Chicago . . 9:00am 3:30 pm 
Ar. St. Paul . . 3:00pm 9:45 pm 
Ar. Minneapolis 3:30pm 10:15pm 


ASK ABOUT TRAIN-AUTO SERVICE 
—a car at your destination 
A. COTSWORTH, Jr., Pass’ r Traffic Mgr. 


547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


EVERYWHERE WEST 
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is a symbol of American life in its 
most satisfying mood. Modernized 


rooms at reasonable rates . . . air-con- 
ditioned restaurants . . . new popular- 
priced Coffee Shop serving all meals. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


One of the Few Famous 
Hotels in America 






CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 














What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do& 
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as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN continue to use copper 
sheet, strip and screen in construction 
work. The Office of Production Manage- 
ment modified its strict copper curtail- 
ment order and will permit a smaller out- 
put of sheet, strip and screening until 
Jan. 1, 1942. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, when you make out 
your federal income tax, ordinarily deduct 
as taxes sums paid for dog licenses, auto- 
mobile inspection fees and automobile 
title registrations. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau usually views these as fees, not 
taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT insist that a union post 
a bond or incorporate before signing a 
bargaining contract, in order to make the 
union liable for any future contract viola- 
tion. The Labor Board holds that such 
insistence constitutes a refusal to bargain 
under terms of the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN switch a sale providing for 
cash payment within 60 days to an in- 
stallment basis without requiring a down 
payment, if the original sale was bona fide, 
and if circumstances subsequently changed 
to make installment terms advisable. The 
Federal Reserve Board has issued this in- 
terpretation of consumer credit rules. 

* + * 

YOU CAN now probably obtain more 
easily proper certificates to permit rapid 
amortization of your defense-expanded 
plant for tax purposes. The President has 


signed a law to liberalize procedure gov- 
erning amortization of defense facilities. 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 


come taxes on the full partnership income 
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of your firm, if you have advanced such 
large sums to the partnership that interest 
payments due you amount to the full 
partnership income. A federal circuit court 
of appeals has so held. 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT obtain chlorinated rub- 
ber unless you receive specific permission 
from the Director of Priorities. OPM?’s 
Priorities Division has placed this product 
under full priority control. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship your products on 
railroads in lighter containers. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the As- 
sociation of American Railroads have re- 
vised regulations governing corrugated 
and solid fiber shipping containers. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT limit a union’s attempts 
to represent other classes of your em- 
ployes after you have recognized that 
union as a bargaining representative for 
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some employe groups. The Labor Boar 


holds that a union may lawfully seek to 
expand the field of its representation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell glycerine for more 
than a base maximum price of 111% cents 
a pound for crude, and 18 cents a pound 
for refined. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s price ceiling applies to sales in 
containers of 500 pounds or more. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT add to the price of raw 
cane sugar you sell the cost of transferring 
funds in connection with the transaction. 
The Price Administrator announces that 
such costs must be borne by the seller. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain a high pri- 
ority rating for repair parts and supplies 
for your steel producing plant. An A-3 
preference rating has been granted by 
OPM for operating supplies, and an A-1l-c 
rating has been issued for materials pur- 
chased to prevent breakdowns. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a receiver for a 
bankrupt corporation, sell corporatior 
property at prices above ceilings fixed by 
the Office of Price Administration, if courts 
uphold the Price Administrator’s position 
in cases now pending. 
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Disastrous INFLATION 


Can be Prevented by Reducing Farm Production Costs 





High cost of production on the farm 
leads to 


Higher cost of living 

Increased labor disputes 

Increased wages and salaries 

Higher prices for manufactured 
goods 

Increased cost of defense effort 


Disastrous inflation. 


The price of everything we buy is 
fixed by farm production costs. This is 


the key factor in the cost of living. Noth- 





ing can hold down food prices as long as 


production costs are high. 


This country’s investment in agricul- 
ture is greater than its investment in 
all the manufacturing plants combined, 
and yet there are millions of farms 
which have not yet discarded the use of 
animal power and out-of-date equip- 
ment. These antiquated methods cause 
high production costs and inefficient use 
of farm labor, which is growing more 


scarce daily. 


The only way to convert these high 


cost farms into low cost farms is by 


complete modernization with light, inde- 








structible, low cost equipment. This will 
make it possible to produce crops at half 


the cost of conventional methods, and 





still insure an adequate return for the 


farmer. 


This equipment is available in the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson System im- 
plements. It has been proved on nearly 
100,000 farms. But the task of mechaniz- 
ing nearly 6,000,000 farms is so great 
that it would require the production 
facilities of the entire agricultural ma- 
chinery industry to meet the national 
emergency. This can be done without 


financial assistance from the Govern- 





ment or increased tax burdens. The full 





cooperation of the Department of Agri- 


culture would be needed. 


It is the duty of all interested in agri- 
culture, and in the national security, to 


help modernize the farms of America. 


Immediate action will make possible 
low production costs on the farm and 
prevent the disastrous inflation which 
now threatens to rock the foundation of 


national economy. 


; 4 President 


Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corp. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
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The Saga of Reuben James 
How His Spirit Lived in the Ship That Bore His Name 


All this hullabaloo about who shot first is getting us down, 
and getting the country nowhere. Everybody knows that the 
only important event is getting in the last shot. 

The current debate between Mr. Roosevelt and Adolf Hitler 
is a little too much reminiscent of a couple of small boys 
circling each other in a vacant lot. 

“Hit me again,” says one. “I dast you.” 

“Yeah? You hit me first! You looking for a fight?” snarls 


the other. “Well, just 
8-G-10! LA, 


try to hit me once more. 












7 SS I double dast you.” 
And so it goes. Pretty 
—— soon the kids are in a 
Cd | tangle of flying fists and 
feet, and both get hurt, 
SAL, Sn ae but one gets hurt worse 





than the other. As the 
vanquished one limps home, holding a sleeve to his bloody nose, 
he bitterly proclaims that the other guy picked the fight. 

Who hit whom first is an entirely academic question and we 
wish our Commander in Chief would stop bandying accusa- 
tions with the nasty little bully from the other side of the 
Eisenbahn tracks. It is a topic upon which this column can not 
wax mirthful or ironic. We doff our motley raiment and mute 
the bells on our fool’s scepter, because, you see, we knew “Tex” 
Edwards, skipper of the Reuben James and it was not so long 
ago that we were sitting in the wardroom of that destroyer 
talking with Ensigns Craig Spowers and Howard Wade while 
the eccentric Arctic sun rolled like a flaming ball along the 
cliff tops of Iceland. 

There is a fearsome sound of finality to the words: “The 
last time I saw. .. .” 

The last time we saw “Tex” and Craig and Howard was 
somewhere off the Newfoundland Banks, a very few weeks ago. 
“Tex” had brought his old tin can along side the cruiser upon 
which we were returning from Iceland as a journalistic guest 
of the United States Navy, for refueling. 

“Tex,” he who had been intercollegiate wrestling champion 
and a member of the American Olympics mat team, handled 
his 1,190 tons of TNT-laden ship as delicately as a painter of 
miniatures wields his tiny brush. All the while the oil was 
being pumped from the cruiser’s capacious tanks into the de- 
stroyer’s hold the grim business of searching for prowling sub- 
marines went on, but badinage was swapped from ship to ship, 
and as a final token a gallon bucket of ice cream was sent 
across the narrow gap of frothing water to the Reuben James for 
that night’s wardroom mess. 

Of all the lean gray destroyers in our fleets, the Reuben 
James possessed a precious souvenir of the birthday of our 
Navy, a proud memento of the first time American ships farec 
forth to do battle with pirates—and won! 5 

There once was a Reuben James, you see, who served under 
Stephen Decatur 130 years ago when a young United States 
established for itself the doctrine of the freedom of the seas, 
and no shenanigans about neutrality laws, if you please. The 
nation, not so queazy then about an imaginary Western Hemi- 
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sphere, sent a fleet to the Mediterranean to blast from the 
shipping lanes the pirate vessels of the Barbary sheiks, to whom 
the appeasers of that day paid tribute. The American Navy 
accomplished its mission, but in one bloody battle Decatur fell 
wounded. A pirate swung his cutlass to decapitate the Ameri- 
can commodore. Reuben James, with slashed and broken arms, 
threw himself between the descending blade and his captain, to 
take the blow which would have demoralized the battling sailors. 

That story was set forth on the walls of the destroyer’s ward- 
room, and every man on board the fragile, narrow little vessel 
was as proud of the 
tradition behind. his 
ship’s name as he was 
of his own honor. We 
know; we talked to a 
score of them. But the 
object of their pride was 
the Moorish scimitar it- 
self which had _ spilled 
Reuben James’s blood. Captured from the pirate, borne home 
to the United States, the curved and razor-edged blade had been 
treasured. When the destroyer was named after the heroic 
Yankee tar, the cutlass was hung on its wardroom wall beside 
a steel engraving of the heart-stirring episode. 

Now the Reuben James lies on the gray silt of the North 
Atlantic bottom, and waters colder even than pirates’ blood fills 
that stark, cramped little wardroom and corrodes the moon- 
shaped blade upon its bulkhead. 

“Tex” Edwards and young Spowers and his comrade Wade, 
who left Princeton University to enter the Navy . .. well, there 
is no point in eulogizing them, after all. Or trying to. They 
are in the company of Reuben James, himself, and Stephen 
Decatur, who said: “My country, right or wrong”; and with 
Leif Ericsson, whose dragon-prowed ship first cut a path from 
Iceland to America. 

It does not matter to them who fired the first shot. 

To our presently sobered mind it seems like this: A modern 
pirate gang bade the United States to get off the ocean, and 
obligingly the United States relinquished half of the high seas. 
Times change, and so do people and the nations they comprise. 
When the United States was 26 years old it conceded nothing 
to a like command, but sent its ships all the way across the 
Atlantic to choke the insult in the blood of those who uttered 
it. But we are 154 years old now, and maybe that means 
something. Anyhow, we gave up the yonder side of the sea, 
but insisted on the curtailed right to navigate our half of it. 

And so the Reuben James was sent to the bottom by a 
shot in the dark, fired from ambush, on the American side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Maybe the Reuben 
James fired first by 
heaving a depth bomb 
over the bows. 

What difference does 
it make? What differ- 
ence can it make? 
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7 Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Pay of OPM Chiefs 


Sir:—In the October 17 issue of The 
United States News it is stated that there 
are no dollar-a-year men from union ranks 
serving the Labor Division of OPM and 
that Mr. Hillman serves without compen- 
sation from the Government. From an- 
other source I am informed that Mr. Hill- 
man receives $1 per year from the Govern- 
ment. 

Charlottesville, Va. Henry Bucu 
[Ed. Note: Neither Sidney Hillman 
nor William S. Knudsen receives the 
customary “dollar a year.” The rea- 
son: The National Defense Act, em- 
powering the President to set up an 
advisory defense agency such as the 

Office of Production Management, 

stipulates that the members of such 

a body shall “serve without compen- 

sation, but shall be allowed actual 

expenses of travel and subsistence.”] 


- * * * 


= Aid for Small Firms 

Sir:—There is set forth in your issue of 
November 7 a condensed transcript of 
the testimony of Mr. Floyd Odlum, Di- 
rector, Division of Contract Distribution 
of OPM, supporting a plan of priorities 
allocation to assist small firms which find 
themselves unable to convert to or obtain 
defense work. I think the method of estab- 
lishing a scheme of priorities allocation for 
dealing with this problem is eminently 
sound and practical. 

However, because it is the enterprise 
and opportunity represented by these in- 
dustries which should be our chief care, we 
look with concern on a counter proposal 
to meet the present needs of these firms 
with loans or grants of public funds. In- 
stead, it is a question of preserving human 
institutions, opportunities, and attitudes 
necessary for the functioning of a free and 
progressive society. 

It is these institutions, opportunities and 
attitudes which would be endangered rath- 
er than safeguarded by Government loans 
and subsidies. Loans which can be repaid 
from the fruits of industry develop enter- 
prise and expand opportunity. But loans 
which merely stave off bankruptcy while 
. industry stagnates destroy enterprise and 
_a 7rn free men into mendicants. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Leonarp E. Reap 
General Manager, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Save time-..save trouble---save money 


with a SUNOCO 


Jak Frost Special 


a combination of winterizing services 


at a special price 


BOR 8 SBI ORE ; 





MEST Oe 
Sic a 


Only Sunoco dealers 
can give you all these services 


This Jack Frost Special includes a unique motor cleanout by Sunoco’s 
exclusive Whirlfoam Process. Only Sunoco dealers can render this 
vital service! A special compressed-air injector forces Sunflush oil 
all through the motor. It loosens and washes out dirty deposits which 
are caused by summer driving, no matter what oil you have used. 
Whirlfoam Service leaves the inside of your motor spic-and-span so 
that a refill with free-flowing Sunoco Winter Oil will provide safe, 
sure, instant lubrication and aid quick starting. Prepare for cold 
weather now with the Sunoco Jack Frost Special—and laugh at winter! 





HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 


1. Whirlfoam Your Motor 4. Chassis Lubrication 8. Check Radiator, Hose, Etc. 


2. Change to Sunoco ‘W’ Oil ‘5. Clean Air Filter 9. Adjust Fan Belt 


3. Change to Winter 6. Battery Service 


Gear Lubricants 


10. Check Windshield Wipers, 


7. Clean, Adjust Spark Plugs Lights, Tires, Etc. 





ASK YOUR SUNOCO DEALER ABOUT HIS 
JACK FROST SPECIAL FOR YOUR CAR! 
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Canadian Warning on Inflation . . . Modifying Ban 


ashuugiiow 
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On Raw Materials . . . Politics in Defense Awards? 


Important Democratic Congressmen 
are saying privately that Republicans 
in high War Department posts are 
balking at wider distribution of de- 
fense contracts in order to create a 
situation that will react to their party’s 
advantage in the next election. 


xk * 


Pressure of complaints is forcing Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board 
to moderate somewhat its original 
hardboiled attitude in ordering drastic 
cuts in use of basic raw materials by 
civilian industry. 


kk 


Mr. Roosevelt probably will be asked 
to decide whether he wants a sharp 
and very painful shift of U.S. industry 
from peacetime to wartime production 
or a less sharp and less painful shift 
spread over more months. Congress- 
men are urging the less painful ap- 
proach. 


x kk 


One important school of official 
thought is convinced that the Navy 
is making a grave mistake of policy 
in refusing to publish reports of sub- 
marine sinkings. But: The dominant 
school insists that it is more important 
to keep the Germans in the dark about 
sinkings than it is to prevent spread 
of the opinion that the U.S. Navy 
is taking all the losses. 


xk 


Administration argument to Congress- 
men on price control is this: Prices are 
going up faster than taxes, and price 
increases are taking more money out 
of people’s pay checks than tax in- 
creases. Therefore, why not check 
price rises by levying higher taxes, and 
divert to the Government money that 
otherwise would go to support a higher 
cost of living? 


* & @ 


It took some sharp reminders from 
Canada’s Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King to get President Roosevelt inter- 
ested in the idea of price control for 
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the United States. Mr. King pointed 
out that, if the United States was 
going to have an inflation, Canada 
couldn’t avoid one despite its controls 
and would find its war effort impeded. 


x *k * 


Prevailing inside view is that Japan’s 
next move will be to try to cut the 
Burma Road over which American 
supplies soon are to be flowing to the 
Chinese in fair volume. 


x kk 


Sidney Hillman, as codirector of the 
Office of Production Management, is 
seeking to gain control over this coun- 
try’s employment offices. Mr. Hillman 
sought the support of Farm Secretary 
Wickard in promoting his proposal 
on the ground that a plan could be 
worked out to keep the farm boys 
back on the farm. 


x * * 


Members of the Railway Mediation 
Board became convinced in their 
study of wages that the time has 
come to call a halt in demands that 
are leading to a spiral of rising prices 
and rising wages. 


s & 


Sidney Hillman, OPM'’s labor director 
and former CIO vice president, will 
not be a delegate to the CIO con- 
vention opening at Detroit next Mon- 
day. He is scheduled to be near by, 
visiting several defense plants in the 
neighborhood. 


xk 


United States pressure on Finland to 
make peace with Russia is directed by 
a desire to open a supply route by way 
of Murmansk, which is said to be cap- 
able of handling three times the vol- 
ume of war freight going through 
Archangel, icebound a large part of 
the year. 


x kk 


Labor Department Officials are saying 
that L. Metcalfe Walling, Public Con- 
tracts Administrator, will take over 


the Wage and Hour Division when 
Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming is given a 
new assignment. The change is ex- 
pected soon. 


x kk 


Plenty of heat is being generated at 
the War Department by the constant 
jurisdictional bickering among craft 
unions. 


xk 


David Ginsburg, who drafted Leon 
Henderson’s price-control bill, after 
seeing what Congress had done to 
that bill, cried, “It’s ruined.” 


x * * 


Doctors and dentists are beginning to 
complain that the Army and Navy 
are hoarding such large quantities of 
equipment and supplies that there isn’t 
enough left for the regular users. 


x * * 


OPM program for subcontracting de- 
fense orders has run into a contro- 
versy among policy-making officials 
on this issue: whether to allot little 
business units enough materials to tide 
them through the winter or to curtail 
nondefense output drastically in order 
to prod the smaller plants into arma- 
ment work. 


xk k 


Answer of Congressmen to Adminis- 
tration officials on price control: The 
public is showing very little interest in 
rising prices. It is decidedly interested 
in rising taxes. One influential Con- 
gressman said he had not received a 
single letter complaining about higher 
living costs. 


x * * 


Americans who have been to Russia 
recently are bringing back tales of new 
German propaganda tricks. One of the 
current favorites is to bomb besieged 
cities with loaves of bread in hope of 
softening morale of the hungry popu 
lation. Purpose is to convey the idea 
there is food where the warplanes 
come from. 
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“GOLDEN WEDDING 
HAS HAD NO PEERS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS” 


5 Years Old 


For ‘‘Tang’’ 


—5 per cent 
5 Years Old ; 


For Flavor 
33 per cent 
11 Years Old 
For Aroma 
—1 per cent 
5 Years Old 
For Character 
—50 per cent 


OF THE 5 GREAT WHISKIES 
“WEDDED” INTO 


Golden 
Wedding 


New wen the youngest 
Ms 2 yeas d/ 


§ ee rE how superb a “wedding” of 
such choice aged whiskies can be. 
Tonight. try a drink of the richer. olde: 


Golden Wedding. Every drop is 5 years 
} 


- 


> 4 or more old! Each of these 5 distin- 
oN Fa Psa, 
7 


guished whiskies is a prize...and all are 
“wedded” to bring you perfection 
you'll find only in Golden Wedding! 


A Blend of Straight Whiskies—90 Pri of —-Bourbon or Rye. Thi straight whiskies in Golden W edding are 5 years er more 
old. 11%, one straight whiskey 6 years old. 1%, one straight whiskey 11 years old. 88%, three straight whiskies 5 years old. 


Jos. S. Finch & Co.. Ine.. S« henley. Pa. 








ctual color photograph—Frank Brown shows a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 
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"=~ ZOU'D EXPECT the milder, better- That’s why independent tobacco ex- 
tasting tobacco to cost more perts prefer Luckies by a majority of 


and it does!” says Frank Brown, to- 2to 1 overall other brands combined. 


bacco warehouseman of Stroneville, @ As auctioneers, buyers and ware- 
N.C. “But that’s the kind of leaf housemen, they see the kind of leaf 
Luckies want, and Luckies pay the Luckies buy, and the prices paid 
price to get it!” ...and to these men, Lucky Strike 
@® Smokers ...in any cigarette, it’s means fine tobacco! Isn’t that what 


The better you want in your cigarette—fine 


, ' : 
the tobacco that counts 


the tobacco, the better the smoke! tobaccos ? 





WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST~ IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO { 


———— 





